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BOSTON, MARCH 8, 1923 


Religious Book Week 


TRADE PAPER reports that architects’ draw- 

ings for many new homes include plans for 
garages but not one foot for bookcases. We do 
not know how true that is, but we do know that 
most people to-day get their news from the head- 
lines of the daily papers, and the little general 
reading they do is of ephemeral magazine stories 
and best-selling novels. The result is a fragile 
fabric of knowledge, which is swept from its foun- 
dation by the first wind of opinion. When homes 
had few books, and the children knew only “Pil- 
grim’s Progress,” Shakespeare, Fox’s “Book of 
Martyrs,” and the Bible, we bred characters of real 
worth—men great on the platform and great in the 
study, women of grace and piety. Now we have a 
multitude of people who are slovenly informed 


- about many things and reliably informed about. 


none. Their word carries no weight and their 
counsel is nothing. [ 

Viewing this thin crust of knowledge with shame 
and alarm, makers and lovers of good books have 
combined in a campaign to put solid reading matter 
into American homes. One of the features of this 
idea is Religious Book Week, the third annual ob- 
servance of which is now being held—March 4 to 10. 
THE REGISTER is delighted to encourage this at- 
tempt with five pages devoted to the best religious 
reading. According to the opinion of more than 
one publisher, we have each week the best book 
pages in religious journalism. We have the service 
of forty-eight skilled reviewers. Not only makers 
and sellers of books are combining in the campaign, 
but libraries, churches, schools, and literary organi- 
zations. 

Publishers know that the readers on whom they 
|| can best rely are church people. They know that 
a good book on some phase of religion is sure to 
command wide attention, because religious people 
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read with discrimination. To meet this require- 
ment, several of the large publishing-houses main- 
tain a religious department, the duty of which is — 
to select and issue books on strictly religious sub- 
jects. The church’s Beacon Press, for example, 
publishes as good books of religious trend as any 
American house. If any book is desired, including 
those issued by other publishers, it may be obtained 
at proper prices from the book-room, 16 Beacon 
Street, Boston. It is not enough, of course, that 
the makers of books combine in a Religious Book 
Week. There must be, also, the co-operation of 
the great army of those who appreciate good read- 
ing and who wish to possess the best books—on 
their shelves and in their minds. 


Fred Stone’s Decision 


[3 READS with the thrill of romance, the story 

that while snowbound for a week on a Western 
tour, Fred Stone, one of the best-known and best- 
paid comedians, forty-nine years of age, pledged 
his future life and one-tenth of his large income. 
to the service of the church and philanthropy. But 
after all, Fred Stone’s conversion was not entirely 
the product of that week of introspection. Twenty 
years ago he was taken into the membership of a 
Methodist church in Denver. His instincts had 
always been good, and his playing wholesome and 
clean. He had been generous with his fortune, 
Naturally, 
when a week of meditation came along in mature 
life, he was disposed to purchase a Bible, read it, 
and conform his life to its high precepts. The con- 
version of this widely known and talented actor 
is a distinct triumph for the Methodist Church, 
and testifies once more to the transforming power 
of Christian teaching. When asked to confirm 
the published account the actor said: “What you 
have read is true. I am not looking for publicity. 
It is a simple and natural thing; much too sacred 
to be used for copy.” 

One point of this event in the life of a great 
actor responding with great decision to the truths 
of Christianity, is the influence on one’s thought 
of a few days of solitude. Every one is busy about 
his business—buying and selling, getting and 
spending, building and razing, amusing and being 
amused, traveling the continuous round of varied, 
engrossing human activity. All are occupied, so 
much so, in fact, that a week similar to that forced 
on Fred Stone, when he was compelled to turn the 
light within, is about the rarest of all experience. 
When such days come—on a journey, in enforced 
idleness, or perchance on a bed of sickness, men 
invariably emerge with a changed perspective. 
They have passed ‘within the inner temple, and 
heard there the message of the spirit. Their lives 
will not be the same again. Some join the church ; 
some devote their property to philanthropic pur-— 
poses; some dedicate themselves to service with 
the poor and abandoned; some conclude that a 
certain practice is sapping vitality, physical and 
moral, and resolve to adopt a more sensible way of 
living. There is an hour and a place for solitude 


; 
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for every man, ee the light may be directed in- 
ward, account taken of habits, accumulated im- 
pediments cleared away, and the entire house set 
to rights. 


Protect their Memories 


HE. SKILLED ARTIST has come to fill as 
important a place in advertising projects as 


_ the skilled writer. Advertising is largely a matter 


* 


of display. Those who travel along highways, ride 
in electric cars and railroad trains, find an unend- 
ing source of entertainment in the wide variety of 
objects, postures, portraits, and decorative schemes 
which make up the modern advertisement. What 
some of these displays lack in dignity of treat- 
ment they compensate for in force and action. The 
advertisement must sell the object advertised, with 
a picture and a single pointed sentence. Brevity 
is the sine qua non, here. A current magazine tells 
of a copy writer who was once laboring to produce 
a selling advertisement of Ivory Soap. He wrote, 
“The alkaline elements and vegetable fats in this 
product are blended in such a way as to secure the 
highest quality of saponification along with a spe- 
cific gravity that keeps it on top of the water, re- 
lieving the bather of the trouble and annoyance of 
fishing around for it in the bottom during ablu- 
tions.” Tor this labored description the advertis- 
ing manager, when he saw the copy, substituted 
two words, “It floats.” 

We have no criticism to make of the highly de- 
veloped science of advertising as long as it teaches 
brevity and respects personal and public rights. 
We do, however, enter a protest when an ambitious 
advertiser invades the sacred precincts of the hon- 
ored dead, and uses the figures of two of America’s 
greatest statesmen to attract attention to his 
A St The business interests in question .built 

a gigantic billboard, set it near a busy thorough- 
fare, painted thereon an advertisement of its wares, 
flanking the design with large figures of Washing. 
ton and Lincoln. The comment was then added 
in huge letters that these great Americans endorsed 
the product. 

Professor Soares spoke truly the other day when 
he said that the thing he feared most in this coun- 
try was the passing of reverence—reverence for 
American institutions, for the founders of the 
American Commonwealth, for God and the Church. 
We need competition and aggressive advertising, 
but we need also a return to an appreciation of the 
worth and greatness of such noble men as Lincoln 
and Washington. It was the solid character of 
Washington that carried the thirteen timid, falter- 
ing colonies through the perils and overwhelming 
reverses of the Revolution, and later laid the foun- 
dation walls on which this Republic was to be 
erected. Washington, alone of his contemporaries, 
looked beyond the range of the Alleghanies,—con- 
sidered in his day a prohibitive barrier to Western 
expansion,—even beyond the Mississippi River, 
and saw a vast flourishing nation of freeholders. 
With wise policies he prepared for the expansion 
he knew was inevitable. The courage of his out- 
look, the integrity of his character, the breadth of 
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his mind, the degree of his devotion to America as 
a nation free to develop institutions of democracy, 
are the possessions of every schoolboy. To place 
his noble figure along with that of Lincoln in an 
advertising scheme and make it serve a competitive 
commercial end, is an act all loyal Americans will 
protest. The place for those heroic figures is in 
the schoolroom, the legislative chamber, the home, 
the hall of fame,—there to remind us of their in- 
calculable services to their country. The time is 
evidently at hand to form a protective association 
which shall see that their memories are worthily 
perpetuated. 


Dignify the Prayer 


HERE IS PROBABLY no feature of public 
worship more important, or more neglected in 
the preparation, than the prayer. Ministers se- 
lect the Scripture with attention to the theme of 
the service, devote several hours, perhaps days, to 
preparing the sermon,—they respect their audi- 
ences to that extent,—but the prayer is purely ex- 
temporaneous. It is not thought of until the time 
comes, and then spoken either with glib plati- 
tudinous repetition or with halting apologies. 
Phrase after phrase creeps in that is meaningless. 
The language is incoherent, the subject-matter not 
worth the high theme. Such thoughtless petitions, 
instead of lifting the congregation nearer the 
Throne of Grace, bring the whole act of prayer, as 
well as petitioner and petitioned, into disrepute. 
The average prayer rendered from the average pul- 
pit to-day is sacrilegious. 

Yet, there is no part of the service which may 
mean more to the waiting congregation. Prayers 
should invariably be as carefully prepared as the 
sermon, written out if that is the best method, and 
read. Far better a well-written prayer that is 
read, than a poor prayer given extemporaneously. 
There may be a few gifted divines who excel at 
spoken prayer, but the number is much larger of 
those who offend both the intelligence and the sense 
of reverence. Why not lift this sacred exercise out 
of the slough of neglect into which it has fallen, 
and make it what it actually is, the highest known 
form of communication—that between man and 
his Creator. 


Note 


“Personal liberty ends,” says Sherman Rogers, 
“where public injury begins.” This saying applies 
to everything we do, and not to the use of alcohol 
only. One puts his mind on it for a moment, and 
sees that every bit of so-called personal morality 
belongs to the public. No man liveth to himself. 
If he is secretly good, he is a benefit to the public; 
if he is secretly bad in any respect, he is an injury 
to the public, because that which is in him comes 
out of him and goes and keeps on going for weal or 
woe. Morality is a spirit all-pervading. There 
is no such thing as a hidden sin; either the good or 
the evil which is done in private diffuses its influ- 
ence and becomes an element in the air we breathe 
and live by in public. It all comes out. Let us 
be good. 
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Archeology a Pastime of the Plain People 


A Tomb in Egypt plus some Clever Publicity 


HE MODERN WORLD rudely broke 
als the silence of more than three thou- 
sand years recently, when the picks of 
the diggers struck at the tomb of Tut- 
Ankh-Amen, in the Valley of Kings, near 
Luxor, and the feet of modern man in- 
truded into the burial chamber of the 
Pharaoh who lived in the four- 
teenth century before Christ. 
It was the culminating event 
in the search of half a lifetime 
carried on by Howard Carter, 
an English archeologist, for 
the last resting-place—and the 
treasure-house—of the Bgyp- 
tian king who lived in the flow- 
ering period of Egyptian art, 
power, and wealth.» It was on 
February 18 that Howard Car- 
ter and his patron and financial 
backer, Lord Carnaryon, finally 
laid eyes on the golden sar- 
cophagus in which presumably 
rests the mummified body of 
Tut-Ankh-Amen. 

The burial chamber glittered 
with gold and precious stones, 
with vases, statues, and other 
articles of inestimable richness 
and amazing beauty. This 
chamber, deep in the heart of 
the primeval rock, had appar- 
ently never been disturbed by 
the presence of man since the 
body of Tut-Ankh-Amen had 
been laid to rest pending the 
coming of Anubis, three thou- 
sand years hence, to bear the 
dead to the judgment hall of 
Osiris. Even the oars that were 
to waft the long-dead Pharaoh 
to the mythical tribunal of jus- 
tice were there. The three 
thousand years had crept away, 


and three centuries had been 
added to their number, but 
Anubis came not. It was the 


hand of modernity that peremp- 
torily broke the peace of the 
silent chamber. 


IT WAS A WANTONLY 
rude step that violated that si- 
lence of the ages. The modern 
spirit invaded the past not 
reverently, as beseemed the un- 
precedented occasion, but with 
raucous cries, the snarl of 
motion-picture cameras, the clash of arms, 
sharp military commands, and with 
“curses,” as a noted archeologist who was 
present declared. The smear of commer- 
cialism, too, marred the occasion. A news- 
paper syndicate, in agreement with Lord 
Carnarvon, clamored for exclusive rights 
at a moment and at a place which were 
the heritage of all mankind. Another 
newspaper syndicate blatantly ridiculed 
the contentions of the first. It was the 
hurly-burly of a Coney Island that in- 
vyaded the burial chamber of Tut-Ankh- 
Amen. Perhaps this scant respect was 
shown to the sleeping Pharaoh because he 
had not been born to the purple, but had 


This ebon 
ivory 


near Luxor. 
linen, 
King’s w 
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acquired it by marriage to the daughter of 
a king. This lack of reverence was the 
natural accompaniment and outcome of 
the profound public interest taken on both 
sides of the Atlantic in the greatest, rich- 
est, and most significant archeological dis- 
covery ever made. Authorities on art, like 


OUT OF THE DEPTHS—AT $25 A WORD 


and bronze, 


markable commentary on the skill of modern publicity, 
which seems to have attained the acme of its influence, able 
as it is to make the people read and wonder at anything it 
offers; and these literary promoters sold mere words, thou- 
sands of them, for at least $25 each. Journalism is supreme 


Sir Joseph Duveen, who is shortly to ven- 
ture upon the task of digging under Con- 
stantinople for treasures of Byzantine art 
and treasure, have pronounced the results 
so far achieved by the diggers the greatest, 
in artistic value, in the history of archeo- 
logical research. Financially the treasure 
is far and away the richest that the dust 
of the ages has ever yielded. Its value in 
money is estimated high into the tens of 
millions. Perhaps «it was this material 
fact that helped to stimulate a public in- 
terest in the finds. Certainly newspaper 
exploitation was partly responsible for the 
fact that 60,000 persons crowded into the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 


Wide World Photograph 


y box, covered with gesso gilt, and inlaid with 
: ie, is one of the chief prizes among the 
treasures found in the long-hidden tomb of Tut-Ankh-Amen, 
Inside the box were found a top layer of faded 
and underneath, many wooden articles, probably the 
alking-sticks, staffs of office, and bows and arrows. 
rest throughout the world in this “find” is a re- 


a few weeks ago, to view the exhibit of 
articles dating back from three thousand 
to four thousand years and therefore in- 
cluding the Tut-Ankh-Amen period, ac- 
quired by the Museum in recent years and 
months. In fact, every archeological mu- 
seum in the country has been besieged. 
The two circumstances of ma- 
terial value and publicity un- 
questionably had something to 
do with whetting public curi- 
osity in the crowning events 
of the Valley of the Kings. 


ANOTHER EXPLANATION, 
and probably the correct one, is 
the nature of the finds them- 
selves. The memorials of Hgyp- 
tian power, glory, and artistic 
achievement unearthed by How- 
ard Carter made the past live 
again with a vividness and an 
accuracy of detail that had 
never been approached before. 
Every accessory in the daily 
life of a Pharaoh was restored 
in its integrity. Even the food 
which was served on the Pha- 
raonic table was found intact 
in the mausoleum or its outer 
chambers. Crowds at the Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art have 
eagerly viewed the joint of beef, 
the geese, the ducks and the 
quail—and curiously enough, 
quail of the Nile Valley is now 
imported for luxurious tables 
of New York because of its suc- 
eulent quality—which once 
graced the groaning board of 
the Egyptian kings. They 
have been preserved by the 
Same methods 
handed the bodies of Pharaohs 
down the corridors of time. 
There are pieces of bread, shriv- 
eled and blackened loaves the 
size of round erackers, in the 
glass-covered case of the Mu- 
seum, that have been dug up 
from long-silent tombs; and 
there are golden necklaces worn 
by proud queens when the 
world was young, or compara- 
tively young. 

Practically every accessory of 
an opulent standard of living 
has been discovered in the tomb 
of Tut-Ankh-Amen or its approaches. An 
Egyptian house-furnisher of the remote 
period could carry out an order to fit up 
a royal palace with the articles unearthed, 
down to the details of a Pharaonic din- 
ner. The Worth or the Doucet of that 
time could furnish a complete wardrobe 


for her Egyptian Majesty out of sheer | 


fabrics discovered by the Arab diggers. 
The power of the popular appeal to the 
feminine mind in this last detail is 
brought aptly home by the fact that 
the modistes of New York have been 
busily at work for weeks copying the 


‘designs found in the Hgyptian pictures 


« 


(Continued on page 22) 


which have — 


ra 
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SOME OTHER THINGS ABOUT THE TURK 


THOMAS VAN NESS 


The insurrection 


7 


to result in a general massacre of Moslems. 


| There will be peace in the world only when each nation 
was planned by Russian and Pan-Slavist agents. 


3 in good standing with every other nation. To-day, to 


that end, we need more facts about the Turk. If we really 
mean to say that we are Christians, he is a brother. And 
he is a far better man than we have ever been told, for all 
his shortcomings, which are much like our own, in some 
respects. 


N A FIBPRY SPEECH made recently before two hundred 
I representative business men, a well-known college professor 
engaged in the most wholesale invective: “The United 
States should adopt a stern policy against Turkey. ... The 
Turk is barbarous; he is incapable of justice; his hands are 
stained with crime; his rule is a rule of force and blood; he 
should be put out of Europe; . . . he should be sent to h—1.” 

I waited to learn what facts would be adduced to prove 
these tremendous assertions, for in my travels in the Near 
Hast I had not found the Turk so terrible. No facts came, 
only general affirmations such as we get from time to time 

_in the newspapers. Because of these various unproved state- 
ments we have come to regard the Turk as a monster, incap- 
able of any good, and delighting in shedding innocent blood. Is 
he such a devil? What are the facts? Suppose we go to 
history for some of them. Everybody knows, I suppose, that 
the weak Byzantine Hmpire came to an end with the conquest 
of Constantinople by Mohammed II in the year 1453; but not 
everybody knows that this same conqueror, instead of putting 
the inhabitants to the sword and ruthlessly crushing out 
their liberties, issued a proclamation granting freedom of wor- 
‘ship to those of differing faiths.** More: this same Mohammed 
II ordered a new Greek patriarch to be chosen, saying as 
he placed the triple crown upon his head: “Be Patriarch, 
Heaven protect thee. Count on my friendship. Hxercise the 
privileges of your predecessors.’ Thus did the Turks recog- 
nize the right of the conquered to govern themselves according 
to their own customs in matters held sacred.* 

“Look, two hundred thousand Greeks live in security in 
Constantinople!” exclaims Voltaire. “Go into Judea, Persia, 
into Tartary. You will see there the same tolerance and 
tranquillity. The Turks have taught to Christians mag- 
nanimity in victory.’”* 

All this is in the past; it may be said, and takes no account 
of the present mood of the Turks. True; but what brought 
the Turks to their present mood? Why are they now so en- 
raged against their Christian subjects? Again we must resort 

_to history. So far as we can now trace, the distrust which 
sprang up between the subject peoples and their conquerors 
originated sometime in the reign of Peter the Great. It was 
he who told his successors'to get as near as possible to Con- 
stantinople. “He who reigns there,” said Peter, ‘becomes sov- 
ereign of the world; therefore stir up continuous wars, some- 
times against the Turk, sometimes against Persia; . . . interest 
Austria in expelling the Turks from Europe.’ 

In order to stir up such war in Turkey, Russia claimed the 
right to intervene in the name of the Christian religion and 
to act as protector for all Greeks of the Orthodox faith. So 
far did Czar Alexander in 1815-16 push this pretension, that 
he asserted his right to pose as mediator between the Turks 
and the whole mass of their Christian subjects.® 

One rather smiles as he reads the accounts of the Lausanne 
Conference and the strenuous part played against the Turks, 
by the diplomatic Lord Curzon, to remember that not many 
years ago Oscar Browning dedicated: his “History of the 
Modern World” to this same Lord Curzon. In Browning’s 
book are these words: “This revolt [in the Morea in 1821] 
had for its end the entire destruction of Moslem populations. 
A well-known song of the time ran thus: ‘Chase the Turks 
from the Morea—from the entire world.’” The British Am- 
bassador Elliot is my authority for the following: “The 
Christians were always the aggressors” (1875-77). Sir Henry 
Layyard in his confidential reports to his government confirms 
Blliot’s statements: “No impartial person to-day is able to 
deny that an uprising of Christians was planned by its leaders 


*References to quoted authorities at end of article. 


I suppose the article on “Armenia” in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica can be taken as reliable. In that article we are 
told that as a result of their correct attitude the Armenians 


‘had gained the confidence of the Turks, who gave them im- 


portant posts in the administration of the country. Russia 
tried to enlist the assistance of these loyal Armenians. Using 
for her purpose the highest Armenian authority outside of 
Turkey, “she stirred up the Armenian intellectuals in order 
to create an anti-Turkish feeling.” This project bore fruit in 
1876, when the Armenians sent to the victorious Russian 
General at San Stefano a petition demanding independence 
from Turkey. Secret societies like the Hintchack were 
formed, an active propaganda was carried on by emissaries, 
who strove to introduce arms and explosives, and to represent 
to Europe ordinary incidents of Turkish maladministration 
as atrocities. 

I knew Dr. Cyrus Hamlin, founder of Robert College, and 
through his courtesy was enabled to live for a while as guest 
at the president’s house (Rumeli Hissar). It was he who 
reaffirmed what he had written in the Congregationalist: “These 
Hintehacks,” said an intelligent and influential Armenian, “will 
await opportunities to kill the Turks and the Kurds, to burn 
their villages, after which they will take refuge in the moun- 
tains; then the enraged Moslems will rise, . .. then Russia 
in the name of Christian civilization will precipitate herself 
upon Turkey.” 

“This plan,” Dr. Hamlin said, “I consider the most cruel and 
infernal I can imagine.’’* 

One more quotation, this time from an authority we should 
searcely expect to be partial to the Ottomans: “It is political 
interest,” writes Myato-vitch, the Serbian Minister to London, 
“which has caused us [the Balkan natious] to describe the 
Turks as eruel Asiatic tyrants. An impartial history would 
show that the Turks are rather European than Asiatic; they 
are not cruel tyrants, but a nation that loves justice and 
freedom, and that possesses virtues and qualities deserving 
of respect.’® 

The ery of “a hundred per cent. American” is not so distant 
that we cannot still hear the echoes of it. Why that cry? Why 
the desire to rid the land of Germans, Austrians, and Bulga- 
rians? Why, in short, our willingness to go to war? Because 
of righteous anger, one may auswer; because of treachery 
and anti-patriotism on the part of Germans, another may 
answer; because of inhuman and deyilish deeds, a third may 
say; because of plotting to disrupt our country, a fourth may 
affirm. Suppose, instead of the Central Empires being ag- 
gressors, our own northern Dominion of Canada had been 
chief in its intention to break up the United States; suppose 
week by week and month by month we should have seen in 
Toronto and Montreal papers items such as this: “Our country 
stretches for over three thousand miles from west to east; 
our people are developing in the arts and in commerce. It 
is our manifest destiny to be the greatest nation on the North 
American Continent, but in order to fulfill that destiny we 
must have south of us an ice-free port. What better than 
Boston? Its people are no more pure Anglo-Saxons: they are a 
mixture of Irish, Jewish, Italian, and what-not. Boston must 
be incorporated into the Dominion and made the chief port 
of Canada.” Change very slightly the words, substitute Con- 
stantinople for Boston and Russia for Canada, and you have 
the kind of items that appeared every now and again in Russian 
newspapers or pamphlets. 

We say we had reason to suspect the Germans of treach- 
ery in the years 1914-18, but what should we have said of them 
if, taking advantage of the kindly disposition of our Presi- 
dent, they had succeeded in gaining all sorts of commercial 
and railway concessions; yes, more—by bribery and duplicity 
they had obtained for Germans official positions at Washing- 
ton, military positions at West Point, and an important place 
upon our Army Staff. Not content with all this, they had 
demanded the right to open up their own schools in which 


. the German language was to be used, and declared that under 


former treaties they could build churches where they pleased 
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VIEW DOWN THE BOSPHORUS FROM ROBERT COLLEGE, CONSTANTINOPLE 


-and when they pleased—churches of their own Teutonic faith, 
presided over by their own clergy. 

I well remember my astonishment at seeing in Constanti- 
nople so many Germans wearing the red fez and commanding 
sections of the Turkish detachments told off to be present at 
the Sultan’s selamlick. These German-Lurkish officers acted 
with that same arrogance in Constantinople which they ex- 
_ hibited in Berlin. 

Nothing. I presume, would so have angered us, brought us 
to a white heat of passion, as the demand on the part of 
Germany, in conjunction with the Dominion of Canada, Japan, 
and possibly Mexico, for special judicial courts in the United 
States independent altogether of control by the national Ameri- 
ean authorities; especially so if the demand had been coupled 
with reasons of the most insulting kind. “We want our own 
courts,” the Japanese might say, “because the events of the 
past twenty- years in the United States show that, as an or- 
ganized people, you are incapable of administering justice. 
Look at the way you allow at Herrin, I1l., workmen to be mal- 
treated and butchered, and all through the South human 
beings (some of them afterward found to be innocent) to be 
tied to stakes and burned to death in the presence of gaping, 
eruel crowds. Look at your Ku Klux Klan raiders, irrespec- 
tive of law, administering their own idea of justice, or ven- 
geance. Look how you set at naught the rights of a minority 
(the Negroes) accorded by your Fifteenth Amendment full 
citizenship.” 

“Yes,” the Mexicans might chime in here, “we have not for- 
gotten the way you have allowed some of our people to be 
shot to death by border ruffians; how you have claimed 
monopoly over our own oil-wells; how you act as though you 
had jurisdiction over us.” 

“A foreigner has no sense of security,” the Japanese might 
here interrupt, “along your Pacific Coast. See how you 
treated the Chinese, burning their homes at Seattle, killing 
them at Rock Springs, Wyo., abusing them in every way while 
they were in California, and you would do the same with us 
if you suite dared. If a Japanese goes to settle in Arizona, he 
is warned to leave the State; if he tries to send his children 
to the public school, he is looked upon as an outcast, an enemy 
to American society.” 

In calmer mood, perhaps, but still with biting innuendos, 
the Canadian might bring forth our own newspapers to testify 
against us, exhibiting article after article to show how justice 
miscarries and how the criminal goes free. 

Then to add fuel to the flame of our indignation, never listen- 
ing to our defense, Great Britain comes forward, takes sides 
with Canada and Mexico, and establishes, whether we will or 
no, her own British law courts for British citizens in America, 
declaring, because of ancient usages in pre-Revolutionary days 
and by right of special privileges, she is warranted in so 


_ (1875). 


doing. Yes, as the years pass, adding to her arrogant claims 
the further assertion that she has full right, to establish 
her own post-offices in Philadelphia, New York, Boston, and 
appoint her own independent officials. 

There is no exaggeration in this picture. To-day in Turkey, 
America claims the right to try in American consular courts 
her own subjects, even though they be accused of offenses 
against Ottoman subjects. 

Arrangements made long ago between the Porte and foreign 
powers accorded large privileges to aliens living in the Turkish 
Empire. These privileges expanded and interpreted by non- 
Ottomans are called the Capitulations. Under the Capitula- 
tions, France, Russia, Great Britain, Italy—in fact, the Chris- 
tian powers—claim the following: 

Liberty of residence. 

Liberty to travel by land and sea. 

Freedom of commerce. 

Freedom of religion. 

Inyiolability of domicile (shop, business place, house). 

Immunity from local jurisdiction. 

National law courts or exclusive jurisdiction over those of 
the same nationality. 

If all these claims were made by foreigners in America, 
would we “stand for it’? Would we mildly acquiesce? Now, 
add, at least south of Mason and Dixon’s line, the further 
fact that our Negroes were forming secret political societies 
against the Washington government; that to a certain extent 
they aided and abetted the Mexicans in Texas, or sympathized 
with the claims of Canada, and you have some idea of how 
the Turk feels. s 

The Turk is a “master-man,” not a “slave-man,” as has 
well been said. He cannot be put down, especially when he 
feels he has been insulted, his rights taken from him. He 
will fight to the death and he will never surrender. 

Is it too much to say that he has not always been treated 
honestly and with justice? 

I went to Tiflis, Batoum, and Constantinople with a strong 
prejudice against the Turk. By actual observation, by per- 
sonal contact, I learned to trust the Turk, to respect his manly 
qualities. He is not an angel, by any means, but neither is 
he a devil. 
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Why Meadville should go to Ithaca 


To the Editor of Tue Curistran RecGister :— 

At a recent meeting of the trustees of the Meadville Theo- 
logical School the resolution was adopted “that the Board 
is favorably inclined toward the project for the remoyal of 
the school to Ithaca, New York, provided sufficient funds are 
secured, and Meadville House in Chicago is retained.” Since 
a systematic effort is now to be made in accordance with this 
resolution to raise the necessary funds, it seems only fair to 
Say a word that may help the gentlemen engaged in this task 
to gain an equitable hearing from Unitarians. That at least 
is owing to them, and owing to the trustees of the School, 
by whose action the removal to Ithaca has become a practical 
and responsible proposal. 

To whatever city the transfer of the School might be sug- 
gested, differences of opinion would be inevitable. There is 
no site upon which it is possible to have unanimous agree- 
ment, none concerning which some earnest persons and good 
friends of the School will not murmur and have misgivings. 
Into the large but friendly controversy involved in the choice 
of a new home for the School I shall not enter, having indeed 
nothing new to add to the controversial material already be- 
fore us. All I shall do is try to interpret the meaning of 


the yote of the trustees in favor of Ithaca, with the view, 


as already said, of helping toward a fair hearing for the 
gentlemen who have the arduous task of collecting the needed 
money. 

Why, then, has Ithaca been given so favorable a considera- 
tion? I think for some such reasons as these: 

First, neither the substance nor the shadow of any sect 
hangs over Cornell University. The generous liberalism of 
its tradition and of its present spirit is kindred to our 
own. 

Secondly, Cornell, for a university of so short a history, 
has been blessed to a remarkable if not unique degree with 
rich and gracious personalities, the most precious possession, 
I believe, that an institution for the education of youth could 
have. Andrew White, Goldwin Smith, Hiram Corson, to men- 
tion no more, and to speak of none of the living, are exponents 
of humane and liberal culture such as of themselves might 
mark any university as a home for wisdom not only taught 
but eminently and beautifully embodied. 

Thirdly, Cornell is fortunate in the faculties which our 
students would oftenest approach for teaching and guidance. 
One of the richest minds of our time in history is at Cornell; 
one of the best philosophical faculties in America is there; and 
a library of quite exceptional resources, in some respects of 
incomparable resources, is also there. 

Fourthly, if the School should go to Ithaca, its teachers 
There would be 
no rival seminaries of theological study to complicate or de- 
crease or envy this influence. We should be the sole representa- 
tives of the theological disciplines at the University, and we 
might expect the rare Christian gentlemen of the Meadville 
faculty, by their scholarship and character, to produce a deep 
impression upon the life of Cornell. 

Finally, in the event of removal to Ithaca, along with the 
retention of Meadville House in Chicago, the School would have 
the advantage both of a small city for the quiet prosecution 
of thought and study in the vicinity of a large and hospitable 
university, and of a great metropolis where the social and 
political problems that touch upon the work of a min- 
ister might be seen near at hand, so far as such matters 
ean be or need be immediately observed by theological stu- 
dents. . 

These are some of the reasons that give substance and 
With- 
out controyerting the plea of any other place, and without 


_ denying the merit of other proposals, these arguments in be- 


half of Ithaca furnish a guarantee that the vote.of the trus- 
tees has sound foundations. By this vote the plan of going to 
Cornell is officially put before the Unitarians of America; and 
as the endeavor to procure the required funds has now begun, 


it seems due to this endeayor that some such word as. this 


be spoken. to help give it a fair chance of success. - 


Los ANGELES, CALIF. Wiu11am L, SULLIvAN, 
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A Channing Editorial 


To the Editor of Tor Curistian REGISTER -— 

T have at hand No. 1, Vol. I, of the Daily Evening Transcript, 
published in Boston, Saturday, July 24, 1830. The fiye-hundred- 
word preface on the editorial page declares, after noting the 
paper’s political creed : “As to our Religion, we belong to the 
sect called Protestant Episcopalian; we feel that our opinions 
are liberal; we hope that our tenets are orthodox. Upon both 
subjects we shall endeavor to reserve that honest neutrality 
which, whilst it never attacks, is already to act upon the 
defensive.” It adds, “Having prefixed the necessary preface, 
and apprised the public of our religious and political opinions, 
we offer no apology for curtailing a tedious prologue.” 

Among the advertisements is “Dr. Channing’s Blection Ser- 
mon. For Sale by Dutton & Wentworth, 4 Exchange Street.” 
The second editorial is as follows: 

“William Ellery Channing.—His genius and literature apper- 
tain exclusively to no sect or party. His fame belongs to his 
country; his talents he has given to the world. We protest 
against selfish appropriation on the one part, as we do against 
positive exclusion on the other. His reputation is no more the 
peculiar possession of the liberal Unitarian than of the Ortho- 
dox Presbyterian, and belongs equally to the Protestant Hpis- 
copalian and the Roman Catholic. We insist that it is the 
property of the whole country, and not of a religious sect, or 
a political party. He has won for himself a glorious and hon- 
orable notoriety which is not limited to the precincts of a 
parish, nor the confines of a town. His genius has overleapt 
the boundaries of States; it permeates the Union; has crossed 
the barrier of the ocean, and finds companionship in the mighty 
minds of literary Europe. 

“He has given strength to our literature, and a moral 
grandeur to our political institutions. He has taught us that 
freedom does not consist in the concessions of an extorted 
charter, nor in the bold avowals of a written declaration of 
independence. He has enforced with sturdy eloquence the 
necessity of emancipating the mind, and urged upon us the 
conviction of our individual responsibility. He has com- 
pelled us to feel how far we are from perfection, and teaches 
us what we must do to attain it. There are, however, those 
who pretend to discover in his works, an absence of religious 
enthusiasm, a deficiency of that stirring, proselyting ardor 
which touches the heart. and rouses the conscience; nothing 
that appeals to the passions and excites them to a holy and 
religious fervency. It may be so; we do not belong to his 
school of theology, nor are our lives guided by his ministration 
of the gospel. We sometimes read occasional sermons, but 
leave polemical controversy to slumber beneath the dust of 
the library. We speak now of his genius and scholarship; and 
he who, blinded by sectarian or party prejudice, cannot dis- 
cover, or will not acknowledge the superiority of his intellect, 
is neither to be lauded for his tolerance, nor envied for the ~ 
clearness of his perception.” FLORENCE RUSSELL GEROULD. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


The People, not the Cause 


To the Editor of Tam Curistian ReGisTeR:— 

In Dean Charles R. Brown’s book, ‘The Main Points’ (Boston, 
1906), I find quoted a criticism of Unitarianism (page 15) that 
piqued my curiosity and challenged serious thought. It is attributed 
by the author to “‘a prominent Unitarian in one of their own denomi- 
national publications.’’ Here is the passage quoted: 

“<Two curious spectacles the world sees to-day: an orthodoxy 
holding fast to discredited dogmas and profoundly in earnest; a 
liberalism intellectually secure, but without depth of moral convic- 
tion and half indifferent to the claims of personal religion! The 
world approves our position and forsakes our altars. The intelli- 
gence of the age goes the way of liberal thought; the devotion of the 
age goes the way of orthodox life.’”’ If this be true (though I for 
one do not admit its full truth), here is a problem for us. How can a 
position be intellectually sound and pragmatically weak? Obviously 
it’s a case of sound doctrine weakly held, a rational position main- 
tained without spiritual passion. The fault, if any, is with Unita- 
Tians, not with Unitarianism. EvuGene R. SHrPren. 
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Then Change Your Nature 


The Ministers’ Monthly, a journal re- 
cently started in Chicago, defends the 
pulpit against invasion by women preach- 
ers as follows: “We shall not enter upon 
the question whether it is Scriptural for 
women to preach.’ We want to make a 
very personal statement. And we want to 
make that statement from a very practi- 
cal view-point. The: very appearance of a 
woman in the pulpit or on a political ros- 
trum stirs up a feeling of resentment 
within us, a feeling which arises, not from 
such superficial things as custom and 
habit, but from the fountain of the deep, 
our own nature. The resentment is strong 
enough to almost neutralize the effects of 
an address perhaps splendid as to con- 
tents.” This disturbed editor will not be 
taken seriously by those who have sat 
under the ministrations of such a preacher 
as Maude Royden. 


Rivals in Good Works 


The Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in. America may have a worthy 
colleague in practical religion. There is 
now in process of formation an American 
Federation of Religion, which would in- 
elude the liberal Christian beliefs and 
liberal Hebrews, sects excluded by the 
Federal Council. The following are the 
objects of the new organization: “To make 
religion effective in the life of the world; 
to serve as a clearing-house of informa- 
tion and inspiration; and to function in 
forms of co-operative effort. To carry 
into effect these objects, it is proposed 
to create departments of religious edu- 
eation, social relations, publication, per- 
sonnel, community religion.” , 


Methodism for Russia 


The Methodist Episcopal Church has 
just appointed a delegation, including 
three bishops, to confer this month with 
representatives of the Russian Church re- 
garding an appeal it has recently made for 
“assistance in re-establishing the stand- 
ing of Christ in Russia.” Although the 
Soviet government is not friendly to 
Methodism in Russia, Methodist leaders 
believe the time has come to make a de- 
termined effort to establish the Methodist 
Church. Groups of the people are ready 
for it; elements in the Russian Church 
would welcome the attempt; and the goy- 
ernment has declared that there will be 
no official interference. 


Churches Make Notable Gains 


Following the after-the-war slump, the 
churches made notable gains in 1922. The 
Boston Transcript has secured advance ac- 
cess to church statistics and _ gives 
the following information: “Membership 
growth of all American religious bodies 
in 1922 reached 980,000, greater by 245,000 
than during any twelve months in recent 
years. Complete data will not be ready 


before the end of February, and all rec- 
ords are not kept on the ealendar years, 
but enough already is known to fix the 
figures of increase approximately. These 
increases have been well distributed. At 
the end of 1922 there were enrolled on 
the parish records of American religious 
bodies 43,120,000 names. Roman Catholic 
membership and growth are difficult to set 
down in exact figures. In this body, 
count is made of baptized persons, in all 
others of actual communicants. Catholic 
figures often are of population only, and 
in not a few dioceses, as in other bodies, 
none too accurate records are kept. Meth- 
odist and Baptist bodies run very evenly— 
very nearly 8,000,000 each. Within the 
year Baptists of the South have made 
marked increase; far larger than Bap- 
tists of the North. Presbyterians and 
Lutherans also are quite near together 
in memberships, Lutherans being ahead 
with 2,525,000, Presbyterians having 2,305,- 
000. Two bodies, the Disciples and Hpis- 
copal, go beyond 1,000,000, the former with 
1,500,000 and the latter with 1,143,600, 
the former coming out about even and the 
latter increasing in 1912 by 40,000. 


Vast Desert Spaces and Open Seas 


Prof. John Livingstone Lowes of Har- 
vard University, speaking recently in 
Sanders Theatre, Cambridge, Mass., paid 
a high tribute to the significance of the 
Bible in the field of English letters. He 
said: “Its phraseology has become part 
and parcel of our common tongue—bone 
of its bone and flesh of its flesh. Its 
rhythms and cadences, its turns of speech, 
its familiar imagery, its very words, are 
woven into the texture of our literature, 
prose and poetry alike. Yet it is of the 
Orient, we of the West; it is a transla- 
tion, not an original; and it has reached 
us by way not of one language only, but of 
three. What is it, then, which has made 
it a factor of such power in the develop- 
ment of our speech? The Biblical style 
is characterized not merely by homely 
vigor and pithiness of phrase, but also by 
a singular nobility of diction and by a 
rhythmic quality which is unrivaled in its 
beauty. It owes its distinctive qualities, 
and perhaps in no unequal measure, on the 
one hand to the vast desert spaces and 
wide skies of the hither Orient,-and on the 
other to the open seas and rockbound 
coasts of England.” 


A Brotherhood in Alaska 


The natives of Southeastern Alaska 
have formed an organization known as 
the Alaska Native Brotherhood, which has 
four plans: advancement in morals, edu- 
cation, commerce, and politics. Most of 
the leaders of this movement are gradu- 
ates of the Sitka Training School, which 
was the forerunner of the Sheldon-Jack- 
son school. At the meetings such subjects 
as the following are discussed: the future 
of the natives of Alaska; better schools; 
fisheries, their depletion and the remedy; 


better politics—why every Indian should 
vote; the place of religion in the Brother- 
hood. The great object of the Brother- 
hood is the promotion of loyalty to Alaska, 
and the betterment of all classes. 


Revising the Ten Commandments 


The Church of Hngland is engaging in 
a lively discussion relative to changes in 
the Book of Common Prayer. The con- 
troversy is between the Low Church 
branch, which wishes the revision, and 
the High Church branch, which stands 
for an unrevised book. It is proposed to 
omit the fifty-eighth psalm, to revise the 
prayer for the dead, to shorten the burial 
service, and to restate portions of the 
marriage ceremony. The most drastic 
proposal, however, and that which is 
causing the most disturbance among High 
Church officials, is the proposal to revise 
and shorten six of the Ten Command- 
ments. 


Organizing against War 


The four national organizations which 
have undertaken to hold more than two 
thousand conferences and mass meetings 
throughout the United States for the pur- 
pose of urging more effective co-operation 
in organizing the world against future 
wars held their first meeting in Boston, 
Mass., Monday, March 5, with morning, 
afternoon and evening sessions. The 
meetings are being held under the auspices 
of the World Alliance for International 
Friendship through the Churches, the 
Church Peace Union, the Federal Council 
of Churches, and the World Peace Foun- 
dation. In the evening the four organiza- 
tions will co-operate with the League of 
Nations Nonpartisan Association for a 
meeting in Symphony Hall, at which the 
principal speaker will be George W. Wick- 
ersham, former United States Attorney- 
General, Prof. Irving Fisher of Yale Uni- 
versity, and others. Meetings for New 
Hngland will be held during March and 
April at Concord, N.H., Portland, Me., 
Springfield, Mass., and New Haven, Conn. 


Many Varieties of Fundamentalists 


The fundamentalists are divided against 
themselves in one of their greatest strong- 
holds, the Baptist Church. The Baptist 
Bible Union of America has just been or- 
ganized as a counter-movement against 
the interdenominational fundamentalist — 
organization which has been invading the 
various conventions. Members of the 
Bible Union resent the sort of propaganda 
which centers in Moody Institute of Chi- 
cago and the institute conducted by Dr. 
Reuben A. Torrey at Los Angeles. Bap- 
tists of the South, in particular, prefer 
their own interpretation of fundamental- 
ism, and are not eager to accept the inter- 
denominational sort. That fundamental- 
ism is active and growing is evident. It 
is bound to present its case sooner or 
later at a national convention, 
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CEE 
All of Life 


; “In planning a public li- 
brary, one of the questions 
to be asked is, What part 
does religion occupy in life 
as a whole? Is it a fifth of 
life? Is ita seventh? Is it 
a tenth? Is it at least as 
much as a twentieth?” This 
is-the question that the li- 
brarian of Crozier Theologi- 
cal Seminary asks in a re- 
eent article on “Selecting 
Religious Books for a Pub- 
lic Library.” It is a practi- 
cal question which libraries 
must face in setting aside.a 
definite proportion.of their 
income for religious mate- 
rial. What fractional part 
of our lives does religion oc- 
cupy? It would be interest- 
ing to determine. It is 
much easier, however, to an- 
swer the question in a 
slightly different form. 
‘What part should religion 


occupy? The answer to this question involves no 
use of fractions. The whole of life. For religion is 
simply life to the full, life at its highest. c. r. J. 
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Incurably Religious 


We hear much about the 
novels which pour forth 
from the great presses to- 
day. We do not hear so 
much of the religious books. 
It may be a revelation to the 
- reading public, and even to 
the clergy, to know that 
George H. Doran Company 
published last year no fewer 
than 146 books—that total 
includes no pamphlets—on 
religious subjects, and an- 
nounces sixty-six religious 
books on ‘its spring list. The 
Macmillan Company ‘pub- 
lished 120 such’ books last 
year, and announces forty 
on the spring list. Publish- 
ers do not issue books 
primarily because they are 
champions of a cause. They 
issue books that sell. What 
is our conclusion? It is 
this: Thoughtful men and 
women are still seekers of 


more light than truth. Religion, rightly under- 
stood, holds, we believe, a larger place to-day than 
‘ever before. We are incurably religious. c. R. J. 


RELIGION IN VERSE 


“God Sends a Voice”: 

THE WORLD'S -GRHAT RBLIGIOUS -Powrry. 
Compiled -by Caroline M.. Hill. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $5.00. 

Hear the voice of the Bard i 
Who. present, past and future sees; 
Whose ears have heard 

The Holy Word 

That walked among the ancient trees. 


William Blake gives good counsel. . The 
voice of the Bard is well worth hearken- 
ing to; indeed, we sometimes think his 
song alone is worth hearing to-day amid 
the anguish of the world, like the song 
of a bird among dead trees, clear, vibrant. 
faith-compelling. Poetry disarms us. It 
does not argue. It does not persuade, it 
Speaks with quiet assurance to the souls 
within us, and makes us_rise in spiritual 
might to justify its faith. The poet comes 
to us with “song’s unearthly vision” in 
his eyes, and touched by this revelation.of 


God we lose our doubts and our misgiv-. 


ings, and kneel where we denied. 

In the Bible it is the psalmist who most 
clearly voices the simple faith of the 
heart, and the prophet, when he stops his 
denunciation and becomes a poet with a 
vision to tell. The prose of the Bible fails 
to express the soaring of the spirit of 
man. So it is that prose has ever been 
inadequate to express the emotion of re- 
ligion, Only poetry has been able to sug- 


gest the spiritual yearning and the mystic 
knowledge of the soul. Language must be 
strained to the uttermost. to.describe the 
spiritual adventures -of mankind, and 
poetry best stands the tension. 

What Mr..Pierce’s Soul of the Bible is 
to the Bible itself, that this compilation 
of the world’s great religious poetry is 
to the sum total of it. Dr. Hill has en- 
deavored to assemble “the spiritual assets 
of mankind,’ as she has herself expressed 
it. . Her. effort has been crowned with 
noteworthy success. From every age and 


' every nation she has gathered up the as- 


pirations of the seers, the prophets, the 
singers, to strengthen our own faith 
to-day. The book is especially rich in 
modern American verse,- afire with God, 
as it is a revelation of the heart of Amer- 
ica at its best. But along with the mod- 
erns go the ancients, in search of the same 
goal, singing the same spiritual message 
in many keys, in diverse moods. 

The book contains more than eight hun- 
dred pages, the poems carefully classified 
under twelve great heads, such as “In- 
spiration,” “The Search after God,” 
“Faith,” “Prayers,” “Comfort in Sorrow,” 
“Immortality,” and then reclassified under 


‘Religion is in the poetry of to-day, 
not as a theme in itself, and not as 
a propaganda, but as an all-pervad- 
ing force.’’—Marguerite Wilkinson, in 
“‘New Voices,’’ The Macmillan Company. 


sub-heads. In addition to the “Table of 
Contents,” the book is made more useful 
by the addition of three indices: “Au- 
thors,” “First Lines,” and “Titles.” This 
is a volume that every minister should 
own, to say nothing of all lovers of poetry. 
From the standpoint of poetry, or of re- 
ligion, it is invaluable. Oo 4R.. le 


| THE LIFE OF THE SOUL | 


Laboratory Religion 

PERSONAL RBLIGION AND PUBLIC RIGHTEOUS- 
Nuss. By Peter Green. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. 

In the introduction of this little vol- 
ume the Bishop of London says, “My be- 
lief is that any man or woman who reads 
this book and takes home its many lessons - 
will be a better man or woman.” The 
reviewer must confess that these words 
did not particularly whet his appetite, 
for bishops are inclined toward general 
commendatory statements ; buf he had not 
gone through many pages before he found 
that the author speaks as one having au- 
thority, and not as the scribes. His words 
have the ring of one who knows whereof - 
he speaks. They reveal a free mind and 
keen insight into human nature. In dis- 


_ cussing “the religion that is power,’ he 


says; “Christ’s words are no strange East- 
ern paradox, but a quite plain, simple, 
homely statement of the obvious truths 
about human nature, which any one can 
verify for himself. He brings religious 
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truth into the laboratory of daily experi- 
ence.” The author is more than a parish 
priest ; he isa physician to the souls of men. 
The same scientific attitude and searching 
insight marks his chapters on “Varieties 
of Religious Experience’—mystical, moral, 
and practical. This attitude and insight 
one reads between the lines on every 
page. The pages are illuminated by care- 
fully chosen narrative, mostly from the 
author’s own experience in dealing with 
human souls. The judgment of the Bishop 
of London is verified ‘by. a reading of this 
delightful volume. H. F. B. 


Papers for Young People 

Tun THOUGHTS oF YouTH. . By Samuel 8. 
Drury. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$1.25. 

Here is a delightful book, in which the 
Rector of St. Paul’s School at Concord 
interprets the thoughts of the young peo- 
ple, both to themselves and to their elders. 
It is a book that both will enjoy, a 
book that both will find helpful, It is 
full of the wisdom that springs from ripe 
experience, and yet youthful and vital 
in its presentation. Mr. Drury talks in an 
intimate way about family and friends, 
vacation and vocation, manners and health 
and religion, but he is never guilty of dis- 
tasteful moralizing, or sentimentalizing. 
He talks neither down nor up, neither in 
condescension nor in adulation. We are 
inclined to believe that Mr. Drury’s suc- 
cess with these chapters is to be ex- 
plained by his evident conviction that 
youth and age have more in common than 
they have in difference, and that our task 
is to understand each other. His book 
will help to that understanding. o. 8. J. 


Spiritual Stimulus 


Tun STRATEGY OF THE DHVOTIONAL Lirn. By 
L. H. Hough. New York: Fleming H. Revell 
Company. $0.75. 

The challenge of the city to organized 
Christianity and the personal life of the 
follower of Jesus, is what Dr. Hough dis- 
cusses in this volume, whose brevity is 
out of all proportion to its substance. 
Originally delivered as a series of talks 
to a conference of city workers, the suc- 
cessive chapters retain much of the force 
and directness of the spoken word. They 
are manifestly the work of a scholar and 
a seer. Ministers in urban fields of effort 
will find here much fresh insight upon 
their problems, as well as abundant spir- 
itual stimulus. A.R. H. 


Gospel Chaff with Grains of Truth 


SPIRITUAL M@®SSAGES OF THH MIRACLE S7To- 
RIES. By George Henry Hubbard. Boston 
and Chicego: The Pilgrim Press. 

Forty sermons, all rather brief, are in- 
cluded in this volume; and, as the title 
indicates, they are all devoted to the 
moral and spiritual messages that may 
be gleaned from the narratives of the 
miracles of Jesus. The sermons treat in 
order the main groups of miracles, like 
the nature miracles, miracles of healing, 
and the crowning miracle of the resurrec- 
tion of Christ, omitting all reference, how- 
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“Mo man can be called friendiess 
when be bas God and the companton- 
ship of good books.”’—Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning. 


ever, to the virgin birth. The method of 
approach and treatment is set forth in 
the opening discourse: no attempt is made 
to prove or disprove the truth of any 
miracle; the miracle stories are con- 
sidered as stories, as “Gospel chaff which 
encloses within itself grains of truth and 
power.” Mr. Hubbard simply endeavors 
to present the story as a vehicle of some 
moral or spiritual lesson, which he does 
with persuasiveness and power. Within 
these limits the sermons are excellent, 
some of them reaching a high level, all of 
them filled with suggestion. Without 
seeming to be captious, however, it may 
be questioned whether the method is le- 
gitimate in these days of theological con- 
fusion, and whether Mr. Hubbard could 
not have taught the same lessons, and 
with equal effectiveness, without this 
framework of a miracle story, which may 
or may not be believed by the author. 
F. BR. 8. 


The River of God 


WHAT IS THERE IN R®LIGION? 
Sloane Coffin. 
pany. $1.25. 

Each chapter of this book begins with 
a rather commonplace illustration drawn 
from the Hudson’ River, but each chapter 
continues with a wealth of illustrative 
material which is anything but common- 
place. About one-half of the book was 
given as a course of lectures at Ohio 
Wesleyan University in April, 1922. The 
rest of the book was added to round out 
the presentation of the subject. Dr. Coffin 
is trying to show what religion may mean 
to the normal man, in cleansing, in power, 


By Henry 
New York: The Macmillan Com- 


Sir Joshua Reynolds’s painting of the Infant 
Samuel, one of the famous pictures which 
illustrate Lorinda Munson Bryant’s “Bible 


Stories in Bible Language.” 


Published b 
D, Appleton & Co. _ 4 
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in illumination, in serenity. He is not ~ 


concerned with those exceptional expe- 
riences which have so keenly interested 
students of conversion. He is concerned, 


rather, in showing that to the sane man 


and woman of to-day there is something in 
religion that appeals. Dr. Coffin has 
Harry Emerson Fosdick’s gift of happy 
illustration, of vivid and vigorous utter- 
ance. All students of religion, and es- 
pecially of religion of the empirical va- 
riety, will find this book stimulating and 
enlightening. Cc. BR. J. 


Religion with Love 

Tue ORTHODOX DBVIL. By Mark Guy 
Pearse. New York: The Abingdon Press. $1.25. 

Under this novel title, which heads the 
first paper, are grouped eighteen brief re- 
ligious tales, parables, and preachments, 
some of which are rather unconventional 
in their approach, and all of which are 
very worth-while reading. The orthodox 
devil is religion without love, and this 
thought, developed in the initial chapter, 
reappears in several of the stories. “He 
that loveth, knoweth God; for God is 
love,” which the author quotes as the 
source and sum of all our theology, is 
virtually the text of the book. John 
Wesley, to whose memory the book is dedi- 
cated, is often referred to, and the spirit 
of the. great preacher is reflected in its 
pages. F. RB. S. 


BIOGRAPHY | 


A Great Bishop 


JAmus W. BasHurorp. By George Richmond 
Grose. New York: The Methodist Book Con- 
cern. $2.00. 

What Phillips Brooks was to the Episco- 
pal Church, James Whitford Bashford is 
becoming in no small measure to the Meth- 
odist body. There is the same memory of 


the devout minister of Christ, the excep- 


tional preacher and administrator, one 
who to the end spent and was spent in 
the service of his Master. Dr. Grose, his 
successor as president of De Pauw Uni- 
versity, has written a sympathetic and 
really inspiring story of his life, which 
is, as he tells us, “an interpretation of the 
man and his work rather than a chrono- 
logical transcript of his life.” He follows 
the course of Bashford’s early years and 
education, his ministry as preacher and 
pastor, his work as college president, and 
his missionary labors in China. The con- 
cluding chapters are more especially con- 
cerned with the man, his mind, his char- 
acter, his friends, and the remarkable 
impress of his life upon the lives of others. 
It is interesting to read that Bashford 
almost became a Unitarian. He attended 
a Unitarian church the first year of his 
college life at the University of Wisconsin, 
he was later profoundly moved by the 
preaching of Edward Everett Hale and 
James Freeman Clarke; but he turned 
aside from liberalism when he learned 
that Unitarians founded and supported a 
mission in Boston, the Seaman’s Bethel, 
but employed a Methodist for the work, 


on the ground that Unitarianism was 


(Continued on page 12) * 
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(Continued from page 10) 
only for the intellectual and higher 
classes! “That discovery,’ wrote Bash- 


ford, though it would hardly fit in with Dr. 
Hale’s idea of Unitarianism, “had more 
to do with determining my future course 
than any other fact which I discovered 
in Boston.” Bishop Bashford died at 
Pasadena in 1919, after more than forty 
years of noble seryice for God and man. 
This appreciation of his life should be 
widely read, for Bashford should be 
widely known among the people of every 
communion. ee F. BR. 8. 


“There is no herdic poem in the 
world but is at bottom a biography, 
the life of a man; also, it may be said, 
there is no life of a man, faithfully 
recorded, but is a heroic poem of a 
sort, rhymed or unrhymed.”’—Thomas 
Carlyle. 


A Faith to Live By 


Joun Bascom, Propuer. By Sanford Robin- 
son. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.00. 
John Bascom was for three years the 
president of the University of Wisconsin, 
but for a long time he was associated with 
Williams College as professor of rhetoric, 
and then, after the interval in Wisconsin, 
as professor of political science until 1903. 
He died in 1911. His influence was so 
profound and widespread, that the annual 
meeting of the Alumni Association of 
Williams last June was devoted to a con- 
sideration of his life and work. ‘This 
monograph is an expansion of one of the 
papers given at that time. It is an expo- 
sition of the thought of one who not only 
made a success of his work, but, what is 
vastly more important, also made a suc- 
cess of his personal life. Dr. Bascom 
took a position theologically that was far 
in advance of his times, but in the 
past half-century, thinking men of most 
churches have come to somewhat the same 
conclusions. “The world has outgrown 
orthodox theology,” says Mr. Robinson at 
the beginning, “but it has not outgrown 
the need of belief in a living, personal Ged, 
in man’s freedom on earth, and in his con- 
tinued personal existence after death,” 
and these points form the subject-matter 
of his monograph as he considers the 
writings of Dr. Bascom. It is rather re- 
markable that Dr. Bascom should have 
accepted evolution so long ago and also 
should have spiritualized it out of its 
mechanical interpretation, just as leading 
thinkers are doing to-day. In this way he 
harmonized religion, philosophy, and sci- 
ence, and achieved a faith to live by. He 
inferred immortality “from our own ra- 
tional constitution in connection with the 
character of God.” He thought of it as 
the promise of faith, as liberty is the 
vision of faith. He rejected the miracles 
as not proved by sufficient evidence, and in 
their place found better satisfaction in 
the fact of a spiritual presence in the 
world at all times. But the great em- 
_phasis of Dr. Bascom’s teaching was on 
life as one may live it. He used to say 
that the difficulties of life were never with 
the terms of life, but always with life 
itself; that the difficulties are in each 
man’s spirit, and not in his circumstances. 
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The monograph is brief, but it speaks a 
timely utterance and it does honor to the 
memory of a prophet too little known 
among us. F. BR. 8. 


“The Carpenter of Galilee,” an illustration 
from “Jesus of Nazareth—A Biography by 
John Mark,’ Published by D. Appleton & Co. 


CHRISTIANITY 


If Christ Came 


A TALD OF THE 
New 


Tuny CALL Mn CARPHNTRR. 
Srconp .Comine. By Upton Sinclair. 
York: Boni & Liveright. $1.75. 

It is not a new idea. He himself prom- 
ised that he would return. At least one 
division of the Christian Church has made 
the fulfillment of his promise the central 
article of its faith. For centuries, poets, 
painters, and prophets have visioned the 
tragic contrast offered by the bodily pres- 
ence of the Nazarene amid a civilization 
by courtesy called Christian. Once W. T. 
Stead wrote “If Christ Came to Chicago,” 
and Edward Everett Hale answered it 
with his “If Jesus Came to Boston.” 
The same theme inspired Lowell to sing 
“A Parable.” Just before the war, a 
Frenchman’s imagining of an apparition 
of the Son of man in Paris was one of the 
literary sensations of the day. At about 
the same time, Rann Kennedy, in his 
“Servant in the House,’ with tremen- 
dous power cast the same idea into dra- 
matic form. Now Upton Sinclair has put 
his hand to the same task. They Call Me 
Carpenter, while not, perhaps, as well done 
as some of its prototypes, is still a force- 
ful indictment of American civilization, 
by no means lacking in truth. Sinclair is 
always Sinclair. For him, there are no 
half-shades. His pictures are painted in 


stark colors, black, white, and blood-red. - 


He is ever the prophet. Accepting this, 
his latest work is unquestionably impres- 
sive. Like Bouck White and many an- 
other, he attempts the difficult task of 
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translating the Divine Tragedy into the 
vernacular. To a typical American city 
comes the Nazarene. Many of the great 
scenes of gospel history are placed in a 
setting completely modern. Not a few of 
the familiar sayings of the Master are 
east into the language of our streets. To 
the conventionally-minded, the result can 
be little less than shocking. Sane readers 
cannot fail to find much of the book biased 
aud extreme.: But every honest thinker 
must acknowledge that it contains no 
little. truth. They Call Me Carpenter de- 
scribes pretty much what treatment Jesus 
might expect to receive were he to return 
to earth to-day. A, BR. EE. 


The Path of Christian Duty 


THr ReTURN OF CHRISTENDOM. By Various 
Writers. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$1.75. : 

It is now: many years ago since. the 
publication of Hssays and Reviews, and its 
answer, Lue Mundi, startled the English 
Church. Now comes a yolume similar in 
character, equally timely, the influence of 
which is likely to be as quickening and 
as far-reaching. Like its exemplar, the 
new work is.a collection. of essays, all, 
save one, by English writers, summoning 
Protestant Christianity in general, and 
the Anglican Church in particular, to a 
new enumeration of faith and practice, 
a fresh renewal of the sources of spir- 
itual power underlying human life. Pref- 
aced by two impressive introductions, one 
by Bishop Gore, the other’ by Bishop 
Brent, these essays offer a searching ex- 
amination of modern conditions, finding 
a remedy for existing evils in a reasser- 
tion of Christ’s social ideal of a kingdom 
of God on earth, based on personal spir- 
itual experience. Although postulating, 
as-the primary condition of this universal 
spiritual awakening, the acceptance by all 
Christians of medieval Catholic dogma, 
the volume is written from a point of 
view broad and at the same time practi- 
eal; it is, moreover, saturated. with a 
social passion so genuine that even lib- 
erals cannot help finding it both revealing 
and thoroughly inspiring. Especially 
worth while are the essays on “The 
Return of the Kingdom of God,” ‘The 
Moralization of Property,” “The Failure 
of Marxism,’ “The Kingdom of God and 
the Church Today.” A characteristic epi- 


logue by G. K. Chesterton closes a work 
to be heartily commended to all earnest 
seekers for the path of Christian duty 
amid the chaos of present-day world con- 
ditions, 


A. R. H. 


STEWARDSHIP 


Selling Life Dearly 


Edited by 
New York: The Macmillan 


MObvERN CHRISTIAN CALLINGS. 
HA. Hershey Sneath. 
Company. . 

This book has three parts. The first. 
discusses “Biblical Teaching in School and 
College,” and is by Prof. Irving F. Wood 
of Smith College; the second, by Secretary 
Dwight H. Day of the Presbyterian Board 
of Missions, is called “Executives for 
Church . Enterprises”; and the third, by 
Prof. William Bailey of Yale University, 
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is about “Social Service.” The titles of 
these essays will give a general idea of 
their character. To a college student in 
doubt as to his future, but wishing to 
sell his life as dearly as possible, this 
book will have great value. The third, 
especially, opens up fields which are 
almost boundless. Under community sery- 
i¢e are listed such activities as boards of 
health, tuberculosis prevention, hospitals, 
dispensaries, housing, societies for mental 
hygiene, recreational work, playgrounds, in- 
dustrial welfare, public charity, boys’ clubs, 
social settlements, and community surveys. 
It is a pleasure to commend this modern 
book to those who are seeking to find 
their proper place in the body politic, es- 
pecially those who wish to serve their 
fellows. ey 


‘Beay not the Limes, read the 


|, Cternities.”— Thoreau. 


For the Foreign Worker 


An INTRODUCTION TO MISSIONARY SERVICE. 
@. A. Gollock and FE. G. K. Hewat, M.A., Editors. 
London: Oxford University Press. $1.25. 

A very helpful little book for men and 
women who are going for the first time 
as missionaries to Africa and the Hast. 
It undertakes to be both inspirational and 
jnstructive. The work of the missionary 
is sympathetically presented, suggestions 
are made as to the preparation of the 
worker and his conduct in the field, books 
that relate to the countries to be visited, 
their customs, prejudices, and religions 
are noted, and at the close are given valu- 
able appendices by various authorities on 
important subjects connected with the 
work of the missionary. HERS. 


* OLD TESTAMENT 


Ritualism in the Prophets 


OracLns or Gop. STUDIES IN THH MINOR 
PropHets. .By W. H. Orchard. Boston: The 
Pilgrim Press. $2.25. 

This is a popular, homiletical treatment 
of all the minor prophets except Obadiah, 
who is omitted because of his similarity 
to Joel.. The author shows himself well 
abreast of critical opinion about the 
prophets, except that. he is inclined to 
take the books as they stand as coming 
from the men whose names they bear. 
Much of the book of Micah, however, is 
now generally regarded as considerably 
later than Micah, and the same is true 
,of important passages in the other proph- 
ets. From one who, as a Congregational 
minister, has lately introduced into his 
church. the mass and the confessional, 
we would expect some treatment of the 
place of ritual in religion, particularly so 
since the earlier prophets inveighed so 
heavily against it. We are not disap- 
pointed, and, as might be expected, Dr. 
Orchard finds himself more in sympathy 
with the views of the later prophets, like 
Malachi, than with those-of Amos and 
his immediate successors. He says: “The 
later prophets thus correct the puritanical 


5 _ outlook and iconoclastic reforms evidently 
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intended by the earlier prophets.” The 
endeavor of the author has been “to ap- 
preciate the personalities of the prophets 
and to estimate their contribution to re- 
ligious, ethical, and social thought,” and 
in this he has succeeded very well, despite 
his manifest bias toward ritualism and 
mysticism. : Ts Ji M. 


“Thinking sometimes of his sheep and some- 


times of the Heavenly Father.” Drawn by 
W. R. Lorse for “Stories from the Old Testa- 
ment.’ Published by the Bobbs-Merrill Co. 


A Mediator of Old Testament 
Scholarship to the Layman 


Turn Usr oF THH OLD TESTAMENT IN THE 


Ligot or Mopern Knowurpen, By John 
Edgar McFadyen. Boston: The Pilgrim Press. 
$2.25. 


Professor McFadyen is evidently mak- 
ing it his life-work to mediate the views 
of scholarship about the Old Testament 
to the ordinary layman, who is afraid of 
criticism, or who has not the time to in- 
vestigate its processes and results. This 
he is doing most admirably. The present 
volume is concerned with the interpreta- 
tion of certain passages from the Old Tes- 
tament which have been selected, partly 
because they are difficult of interpretation, 
and partly because they have been used 
during the past few years as lessons in the 
International Sunday School Series. Many 
of them are the kind of narrative that has 
been disturbing to the ordinary layman; 
tales of the early world and the patri- 
archs; tales that involye or seem to 
inyolve miracle; tales of judges and kings, 
told in different and sometimes conflict- 
ing recensions, with the heroes ofttimes 
idealized. In addition there is a goodly 
selection of material from the prophets, 
a few Psalms, an excerpt from Proverbs, 
and a brief study of Job. The purpose 
of the book is to illustrate how the mod- 
ern interpretation of the Old Testament 
clears up what superficially might be re- 
garded as obstacles and how it makes 
more intelligible its contents. The treat- 
ment is homiletical as well as interpreta- 
tive, and those who have to do with the 
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Old Testament will find in it much that is 
suggestive and stimulating. T. J. M. 


WIDER KINGDOM 


A Campaign Document 


THe CHRISTIAN CRUSADE FOR A WARLESS 
Worutp. By Sidney L. Gulick. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $1.00. 

This study was prepared by Dr. Gulick 
in connection with his work as Secretary 
of the Federal Council’s Commission on 
International Justice and Good-will. Each 
one of its ten chapters is designed by 
well-arranged information and argument 
to support each of the ten “We Believes” 
constituting the international ideals of the 
Churches of Christ in America, adopted 
December, 1921. 

The book is prepared expressly for use 
as a course of study in churches, Sunday- 
schools, young people’s societies, Christian 
Associations, and other groups that desire 
to face seriously the responsibility of the 
churches in this momentous issue. Sey- 
eral useful appendices complete the book. 

So far as people desire to have a solid 
foundation of well-validated facts upon 
which to base their opinions on interna- 
tional justice and good-will in the effort 
for a warless world, this little handbook 
is an admirable campaign document, that. 
every campaigner should carry in his 
pocket. One has no right to judge it by 
any other standard. Its purpose con- 
strained the author to prepare it along 
the precise lines indicated in the creed. 
It should be welcomed as one more honest 
effort to widen the skirts of light. 

W. F. @ 


“Like a Song through Chaos” 


“Tn CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE OF PRACKE.” 
Bdited by James Hastings. D.D. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Certainly the need for peace was never 
greater: than now! The foundations of 
accepted faiths have been shaken, and 
individuals seek in vain for a firm rock 
upon which to build their lives. The 
foundations of thrones and kingdoms have 
been shattered. The nations of the world 
struggle vainly for new foundations. 

Insistent is the note that the Church 
should go forward clearly with a gospel of 
peace which may be attested by immediate 
human experience. It is a task not to be 
performed by a mouthing of meaningless 
words. Eminently suited to meet the 
needs of the minister in this way is this 
posthumous volume from the pen of Dr, 
Hastings. As those who are familiar with 
the work of Dr. Hastings might surmise, 
this present volume is not to be read at 
a sitting: it is to be studied and kept for 
reference—no, not kept, wsed. With thor- 
ough scholarship Dr. Hastings brings for- 
ward a careful study of the Christian doc- 
trine of peace as. it is found in the Old 
and New ‘Testaments and in the writings 
of the leaders of the church, and with this 
sets down quotations of prose and poetry 
from the great seers of the Christian 
eenturies. It is a volume invaluable for 
the minister who would. use faithfully his 
opportunities as a preacher of peace in 
times of turbulent strife. H, FB, 
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ws THE HOME *® 


Rusty and Brownie 
GRACE B. FOSS 


Rusty was a very naughty, quarrelsome 
sparrow,—such a quarrelsome little fel- 
-low that he even scolded his dear little 
wife, Brownie, although he loved her very 
much. Rusty and Brownie had a nest 
under the eaves of a tall building in a 
busy city street, and thought it was just 
the place in which to live. -You see, they 
did not know about the good times they 
eould have had in the woods and green 
fields, and, to them, the nest under the 
eaves was the finest kind of home. 

Little Brownie was sitting on the edge 
of an awning one day, watching Rusty 
have his dust bath down in the street, 
not quite daring to join him, as he was 
in a very bad temper and had been scold- 
ing away all day,—fighting with the other 
sparrows, and doing all the naughty things 
be could think of. 

Brownie hopped about the awning, find- 
ing a bug or two, but Rusty was so 
troublesome that she flew up to the top 
of the building. As she sat there think- 
ing how she could make Rusty behave bet- 
ter, she happened to see the top of a tall, 
green tree away off in the distance. The 
wind was waving the branches to and 
fro, and Brownie just had to go and see 
what was under that tree. 

“Tl fly over there,’ said Brownie to 
herself, “and see what the world looks 
like from the top of that big tree, and 
when Rusty looks for me and finds I am 
not in the nest, he’ll be very sorry that he 
scolded me so this morning.” 

She spread her little wings and flew and 
flew until she was in the top of the tall 
tree. Brownie found that the big tree 
was in a beautiful garden; flowers were 
everywhere, and birds singing instead of 
scolding. At one side of the garden was a 
big house, where Brownie could see a dear 
little girl standing near a window. 

“T’ll just fly over there,” said she, “and 
find out what that nice little girl is look- 
ing at.” So she flew down from the big 
tree to a bush that grew quite near the 
house and from which she could peep into 
the window. 

The first thing that Brownie saw was 
a bird about as large as herself, of a 
bright golden yellow. It could not fly 
about from place to place, like Brownie, 
but was kept in a big cage, near the win- 
dow. It seemed very happy, however, and 
sang its very best for its little mistress. 

“T’m glad I came over,” Brownie said. 
“T never thought the little girl was look- 
ing at a bird! J’ll wait until she goes 
away and then J’ll speak to that yellow 
bird.” 

Sure enough, Brownie waited in the 
bush until the little girl left the room; 
then she hopped over to the window-sill, 
and said, “Hello, yellow bird, what is 
your name?” 

“My name is Dicky,” said the yellow 
bird, “and Mary loves me and feeds me, 
so I always sing my very best for her.” 

“Who is Mary?” asked Brownie. 

“Why, Mary Chalmers, my little mis- 


tress,” replied Dicky. “She likes to hear 
me sing.” 

“T cannot sing,” said Brownie, sadly, 
“ond I haven’t any little mistress to care 
for me.” 

“That is too bad,” said Dicky. 
I could teach you to sing.” 

Dicky and Brownie had a long talk to- 
gether, and after a while Brownie flew 
back to her nest under the eaves. 

Rusty had been very lonesome while 
Brownie was-absent. He wished she 
would come back, for he wanted to tell 
her that he was sorry he had scolded her; 
and when at last he heard her wings whir- 
ring through the air, he was a pretty glad 
little sparrow. 

Brownie told Rusty all about her adven- 
ture in the garden, and he listened eagerly. 
thinking that some fine day he, too, would 
visit Dicky. 

While Brownie was talking with Dicky 
in the garden, Rusty had had an advyen- 
ture of his own. While hunting for his 
little wife, he had flown over the top of 
the building, into another street. He didn’t 
stop to quarrel with the sparrows who 
lived in that street, but kept right on look- 
ing for Brownie. During his search, he 
happened to stop for a minute on a win- 
dow-ledge in a big tenement block, and 
his bright eyes saw a sick little girl lying 
on a cot near a window, where she could 
catch just a glimpse of the bright blue sky 
with its white clouds floating by. 

Pretty soon Rusty heard voices, and he 
cocked his little head on one side, and 
listened. He found out that the little 
sick girl’s name was Hdith Lester, and 
that she had been sick a long, long time. 
A neighbor was talking with Edith’s 
mother, and as Rusty listened at the win- 
dow he heard Mrs. Lester say, “The doc- 
tor says, if we could have the great spe- 
cialist Dr. Brown operate, Edith would 
have a chance to grow better, and might, 
some day, be able to walk like other little 
girls. But, you know, we haven’t the 
money,—it takes such a lot.” 

Rusty flew away, but thought so much 
about the little sick girl that he forgot to 
scold for a long time. — 

When Brownie told Rusty about the 
happy little girl, Mary, in the garden, he 
had a big idea. “Brownie,” said he, “if 
we could just get the happy little girl to 
know about the sick girl, I’m sure some- 
thing could be done.” 

“We'll think hard,” said Brownie, “and 
dream about it to-night, and, perhaps, 
when Mr. Sun comes peeping into our nest 
to-morrow morning, we shall have a plan.” 

Next morning, Brownie was first awake. 
“Rusty! Rusty!’ she cried. “Wake up! 
Wake up! I know how we can help the 
little sick girl! Wake up!” 

Rusty began to scold, but quickly re- 
membered Edith and was ready to hear 
Brownie’s plan. He listened and listened, 
—then said: “Why, that’s just the thing. 
We'll start right away!” Now this was 
what they did. 

As soon as breakfast was over, Brownie 
showed Rusty the way to the garden under 
the tall tree. There they found Dicky 
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Treasures 
DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


A jack-knife, a ball, and a small rusty key, 
Six marbles, a whistle, a shell from the sea; 
A half-devoured sucker, a penny, a top 
(This isn’t a list of the things in a shop), 


A bird-wing, a pencil, a slingshot, some twine, 
A handful of bottle-tops, pebbles that shine; 
A horned toad, a cooky, a tiny brass locket— 
These treasures came out of our Timothy’s 
pocket ! i 


Yellow-bird singing away in his cage at 
the open window. 

‘Hello, Dicky,’ said Brownie. “I’ve 
brought my husband, Rusty, to see you, 
and we want you to help us bring a big 
doctor to see a sick little girl.” 

Dicky came as close to the window as 
he could, and Rusty and Brownie sat in 
the bush just outside the window and they 
talked and talked a long, long time. 

“T’ll do it!” said Dicky. At this, Rusty 
and Brownie twittered in great glee. 

“You wait for me in the rosebush,” 


Dicky continued, “and don’t let Mary see 


you.” 

“All right,” said Rusty. “Be as quick 
as you can.” Then he and Brownie hid 
under the clustering leaves of the bush, 
and watched. : 

Very soon, Mary came to feed Dicky 
and give him his bath. Just as she always 
had done, she left the door of Dicky’s cage 
open while she reached for the seed cup, 
but to-day Dicky did a strange thing. 
Just as quick as a wink he darted out of 
the cage, out through the window, and 
hid in the rosebush with Rusty and 
Brownie. 

Mary ran to the window, but no Dicky 
could she see, for by this time he was on 
his way across the housetops to the tene- 
ment window where Hdith was lying on 
her cot. z 

“Oh, mother!” cried Edith. “Look! 
Look! A dear little yellow bird! He 
is not one bit afraid of me! See! He 
is eating the crumbs of my bread! 
Look, mother, look! He is on my finger!” 

“Some little girl is erying for her 
eanary, I’m afraid,” said Mrs. Lester. 
“We must buy a paper and see if we can 
find an advertisement. In the meantime, 
we will feed him, and he will keep you 
company.” 

Now when Rusty and Brownie, who 
were listening at the window, heard this, 
they twittered away and were very joyful. 

“Hush, Rusty,” said Brownie. 
mother is saying something else.” 

“The newsboys are out with the paper,” 
Mrs. Lester was saying. “I'll get one 
right away.” 

She ran down the stairs and was soon 
back with the evening paper. 
much excited as her mother turned the 
pages. “Is it there? Is it there?’ she 
cried. 

“Yes,” replied Mrs. Lester, “here it is! 
The canary belongs to a little girl named 
Mary Chalmers, who lives away over on 
the other side of the town. I’m sure she 
will be heartbroken. I’ll take Mr. Yellow- 
bird over there the first thing in the morn- 
ing. Will you be a good little Edith 
while mother is gone?” 

“Of course I will,” said Edith, “but I 
hate to have you take the little bird 
away.” — ; . 
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Next morning Mrs. Lester put Dicky in 
a box, giving him plenty of air, and 
walked and walked until she came to the 
house in the garden. Sure enough, there 
was the window and the empty cage. 
Mary was in the garden, and Mrs. Lester, 
ealling to her, put Dicky into her hands. 

“Mother! Mother! Dicky has come 
home!” cried Mary, and dragged Mrs. 
Lester toward the house. 

Hearing Mary’s shout, Mrs. Chalmers 
eame to the window, and, seeing Mrs. 
Lester, begged her to come into the house 
to rest and have lunch. 

“No,” said Mrs. Lester, “I must not. 
My little sick girl will be waiting for me.” 
At this she started to go, but Mrs. 
Chalmers stopped: her. 

“You must not walk all that long way 
back,” said she. “Mary and I will take 
you home in the motor.” 

Mrs. Lester was glad enough. She was 
tired from the long walk, and, too, she 
would be with Edith sooner. 

Soon they reached the tenement house. 
Mrs. Chalmers and Mary climbed the 
stairs with Mrs. Lester to see Edith, and 
the little girls (one with so much and the 
other with so little) were quickly talking 
together about Dicky. 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Chalmers was asking 
Edith’s mother if nothing could be done to 
make the little girl well, and when she 
was told about Dr. Brown, her face lighted 
up. ‘Why,” said she, “Dr. Brown is my 
brother. He shall come this very day to 
see Edith. I’m sure he can make her 
strong and well. You have made my little 
girl very happy, surely you will let us do 
this for you.” 

Mrs. Lester’s eyes were so full of tears 
that she did not see two little brown 
sparrows hopping about in a very strange 
manner on the window-ledge, but Edith 
spied them, and said: 

“Those two little sparrows almost look 
as if they were very happy about some- 
thing.” 

Rusty and Brownie flew away home, 
and as they reached the nest under the 
eaves, Rusty said, “Brownie, I’ll never be 
naughty and scold you again.” 

[All rights reserved] 


5,300 Miles in a Junk 


Capt. George Waard, world adventurer, 
recently embarked from Shanghai, China, 
with his wife, his nine-year-old son, and 
a erew of three, in a frail Chinese junk, 


_ and successfully made the 5,300-mile voy- 


age across the Pacific Ocean, arriving safe 
and sound in Victoria, B.C. Ninety-one 
days was that perilous trip; weather ex- 
ceptionally rough ; more than one treacher- 
.ous typhoon swept the frail craft. Three 
times the rudder was carried quite away, 
leaving the junk at the mercy of long 
swells which all but capsized it, every 
one. When Christopher Columbus voy- 
aged across the Atlantic he commanded a 
ship of 100 tons and a crew of fifty-two 
men, all sailors of experience. Captain 
Waard’s fantastic craft is but twenty- 
three tons, and of his crew of three, two 
had never been beyond the confines of 
Hongkong Harbor until they trusted their 
lives to the captain. That he actually 
made the voyage seems miraculous. 


a 
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When Tommy Tunkett 
Guessed Right 


LESLIH STUART 


Tommy Tunkett was coasting down Pine 
Stump Hill with his cousin, Susie Bird. 
It was almost “zero weather,” but Tommy 
and Susie were so well bundled up in 
Sweaters and knickers and leggins and 
overshoes, and mittens and tippets and 
caps, that the cold had no chance to get 
at anything but their noses and mouths. 
And they laughed and shouted so much, 
and drew such fine deep breaths through 
their noses, that their noses and mouths 
were too well exercised to be cold. So 
it was a very gay and comfortable little 
party of two that went up and down, up 
and down, the long Pine Stump Hill road 
that almost-zero morning. There wasn’t 
much teaming on the road then, for it was 
the middle of the forenoon, and not yet 
time for the farmers to return from the 
village, to which they took wood and hay 
and milk and vegetables. But their teams 


Fellow-Laborers 


Not a star our eyes can see 
Shines alone for you and me; 
Distant worlds behold its light, 
Ages hence ’twill shine as bright. 


Not a flower that breathes and blows 
Just for us its perfume throws; 

Hosts of happy insect things 

Brush it with their quickening wings. 


Brooks, as from the hills they flow, 
Make green meadows as they go; 
Cataracts of wrathful sound 

Turn the mill-wheels round and round. 


Hach strong thing some service gives 

Far and wide; and nothing lives 

For itself or just its own: 

"Tis but death to live alone. 
—Theodore C. Williams. 


Sentence Sermon 


The Lord reigneth; let the earth re- 
joice—Psalm «acvii. 1. 


had smoothed the snow down finely in the 
morning, and that had made the coasting 
just about perfect. Pershing, the double- 
runner, after speeding down the hill, could 
go the whole length of the long “flat” at 
a brisk speed, stopping only at the sharp 
rise of the next hill. . 

Presently Susie spied Jed Barker’s four- 
horse team coming down that hill. ‘O-oh! 
We'd run into Mr. Barker’s team, Tommy !” 
she exclaimed. “Oh, but itll take an 
awfully long time for it to get down that 
hill, and over the flat, and up Pine Stump, 
and out of our way! Wish he’d hurry!’ 

Tommy wrinkled his nose thoughtfully. 
Suddenly he brightened. “Let’s go over 
into Mr. Burney’s field!” he shouted. “The 
crust must be fine, now, it’s so cold, after 
the thaw day before yesterday. Why 
didn’t we think of it before?” 

So over the low stone wall, nearly hid- 
den in snow, they scrambled. The crust 
was “fine,” if frozen-hard-and-smooth-as- 
glass is fine. Even in their new rib-soled 
overshoes Tommy and Susie had hard 
work to keep on their feet and drag 
Pershing as they struggled along the crest 
of the hill to a place where they could 
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coast straight down across Mr. Burney’s 
field, through open bars, and down across 
Tommy’s father’s field to the meadow. 
But finally they reached the spot. 

“This is great!” shouted Tommy. “I 
guess we'll go down just kiting!” They 
got the sled properly pointed, and were 
just getting on, when over the wall 
bounded Timothy, Tommy’s Airedale, 
whom he had shut up in the stable be- 
cause the frisky little fellow always got 
tangled up with the sled. Timothy wasn’t 
a bit cross about being shut in, but tried 
his best, as he came bounding along, to 
tell Tommy that in his hurry to get to 
coasting he had not fastened the hasp to 
the stable door firmly. (But Tommy had 
known that, the minute he saw Timothy 
come over the wall!) Timothy found it 
slippery, too, and skidded with every 
jump, but presently he reached them, and 
sprang up to salute Susie. 

“O Timothy—Tommy !” cried Susie. And 
over she toppled! 

“Wait!” shouted Tommy. “I’ll get you!” 
But Susie couldn’t wait! Tommy dropped 
Pershing’s rope, and sprang to catch her. 
But he couldn’t even get hold of the hem 
of her coat! Pershing couldn’t wait, 
either! Nor Timothy! Down the hill 
they sped, Pershing ahead! Timothy did 
manage to get to his feet once in a while, 
but Tommy and Susie not at all! Through 
the open bars they went, and down, down, 
across the second field! Timothy managed 
to stop at the bars, but his conscience 
wouldn’t allow him to stay there, so down 
he came again, bounding and bouncing 
and skidding! It took only a few minutes 
to reach the meadow, but it seemed more 
like all day! Tommy and Susie were too 
dizzy to stand, but Timothy jumped about 
them, barking, and licking their cold, 
barked noses! After a while things 
stopped going round and round, and they 
rescued Pershing, who had run into the 
wall, and then they climbed over into the 
road, and started up the hill, just behind 
Jed Barker! 

Nobody but Timothy made. any remarks 
as they toiled upward. But when they 
stopped to rest at the top, Susie said 
thoughtfully, rubbing her nose gently, 
“Tommy, you guessed we’d go kiting— 
and you guessed right !” 

“T guess I’ll take more pains with the 
stable door next time,” answered Tommy, 
feeling cautiously of his nose! 


Magic 
MARJORIE DILLON 
Where Springtime trips o’er fields and hills, 
She leaves her magic marks behind; 


Sweet violets and daffodils, 
And bonny buttercups you'll find. 


Paris Honors Americans 


Paris is renaming many of her streets 
in honor of American heroes of the World 
War, the name of General Pershing head- 
ing the list. Already the French capital 
has given to streets and squares names 
which find a response in American hearts. 
Some of them are Rue Franklin, Rue 
Lincoln, Rue Louisiana, Rue Washington, 
the Place des Etats-Unis, and the Avenue 
Président Wilson. 
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THE CHURCHES AT WORK 


Dr. Sullivan on the Coast 


Services begun at Los Angeles—Buffalo 
seeking unchurched 


A Sunday morning congregation twice 
as large as the average for the last three 
months, and the second largest opening 
audience of the two. weeks’ preaching mis- 
sions of the Unitarian Laymen’s League, 
marked the beginning of the Los Angeles 
mission on February, 48. ,Dr. Sullivan 
preached at both services. His colleague, 
Horace Westwood, D.D., of the First Uni- 
tarian Church, Toledo, preached in the 
morning in the Hollywood Unitarian 
Church. 

Telegraph reports from Kenneth Mc- 
Dougall, mission secretary of the Lay- 
men’s League, announce that the usual 
second-night slump in attendance was 
checked to a great extent. A large audi- 
ence greeted Dr. Westwood, who con- 
ducted the entire meeting, as Dr. Sullivan, 
scheduled for the questions-and-answers 
period, was confined to his hotel with a 
severe cold. 

Mr. McDougall arrived on the Pacific 
Coast a week in advance of the mission 
preachers and the precentor, Wellington 
Smith of Boston. He spoke briefly at the 
morning service on Sunday, February 11, 
and on Friday, February 16, he met the 
members of the mission committees at 
supper in the church. 

P. B. D’Orr, delegate of the Los An- 
geles Chapter to the second annual con- 
vention of the Laymen’s League at New 
London, Conn., last September, is chair- 
man of the general advisory committee, 
and D. C. Ross is vice-chairman. The 
chairman and vice-chairman respectively 
of the other mission committees are as 
follows: Hospitality, Henry Clark and 
Mrs. William Baurhyte; attendance, ©. T. 
Hockmeyer and Miss Marie Brandt; 
ushers, H. M. Binford and Dr. W. H. Fox; 
publicity, W. H. Gardner and W. H. 
Pierce; follow-up, Mrs. W. H. Fox and 
Miss H. Spaulding. 

Prior to the arrival of Mr. McDougall, 
the preliminary preparations were di- 
rected by Carl B. Wetherell, Pacific 
Coast secretary of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League, and Rev. EH. Burdette Backus, 
minister of the First Unitarian Church, 
Los Angeles. Soon after the opening of 
the mission Mr. Wetherell returned to his 
headquarters in San Francisco, and later 
will do the early preliminary work for 
the Oakland mission, which begins on 
March 18, with Augustus P. Reccord, D.D., 
of Detroit, following Dr. Westwood as 
colleague of Dr. Sullivan: 

Pacific Coast Unitarians have risen en- 
thusiastically to the opportunity provided 
by the assignment of Dr. Sullivan and 
his colleagues to six weeks of missionary 
preaching in California. In addition to 
the two churches in which regular mission 
meetings are scheduled, six or eight other 
California Unitarian churches will come 
into direct contact with the mission pro- 
gram of the Unitarian Laymen’s League. 

The follow-up work in connection with 


the Buffalo mission, held last December, 
is still going on. Announcements of the 
Lenten program of the First Unitarian 
Church haye been sent to all prospects. 
Dr. Richard W. Boynton is preaching on 
“Some Real Fundamentals in Religion” 
at the morning services : and Sunday after- 
noons during Lent, Rev. Gwylym Isaac 
preaches on “The Symbolism of the Cross.” 
Buffalo Unitarians are seeking the sup- 
port of those who have no church affilia- 
tion. 


American Unitarian Association 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS’ MEETING 


The regular meeting of the board of 
directors of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation was held at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass., on Tuesday, February 13, 
1923, at 2 P.M. 

Present: Messrs. Bates, Blinn, Cornish, 
Eliot, Park, Reese, Richardson, Robertson, 
Rohrer, Williams, Miss Bancroft, ‘Mrs. 
Dewey, and Miss Lowell. 

The treasurer presented his statement 
for the month of January, as follows: 


RECEIPTS 

Cash on hand January 1, 1923 ... 
From donations 
Bequest of Arthur F. Bsta- 
brook of Boston, Mass., to 
ereate the Arthur F. Esta- 

brook Fund, on account 
Bequest of Robert P. Brown 
of Providence, R.I., to create 
the Robert P. Brown Fund 
Bequest of Miss Mary I. 
Locke of Newton, Mass., to 
ereate the Mary I. Locke 
Fund; on’ account @.. cco 
Bequest of Miss Grace L. Poole 


75,000.00 


5,000.00 


37,500.00 


of Rockland, Mass.,_ to 

create the Grace L. Poole 

Bund 22. iccce ieee ae 1,950.00 
Bequest of Miss Lilian F. 

Clarke of Boston, Mass., 

final’ payment Oi aneeen ee 200.00 
Bequest of Mrs. Ellen GC 

Sunny of Chicago, Il, to 

create the Ellen C. Sunny 

BUN -. ware csdeienerenerene eae 2,000.00 
Bequest of Miss Nancy. H. 


Fosdick of Brookline, Mass., 
to create the Nancy H. Fos- 
dick Fund, on account 
Hull-Chicago Pension Fund, 
received from Unitarian 
Service Pension Society to 
create that fund 


1,500.00 


20,000.00 


23,400.00 


Incorpo- 
ate OB PACCOUNEN sais = 
Religious Education Fund, 
Unitarian Campaign, Incor- 
porated, on account ...... 
Church Equipment Account, 
Unitarian Campaign, Incor- 
porated, on aceount 
Church Extension 


23,400.00 
9,000.00 


9,000.00 


21,200.00 


~ 800.00 


107.00 
Interest’ 1...) siz... teen aes 16.40 
Church Building Loan Fund, : 
interest. D2 Ste eeeene 308.19 
Unitarian Service Pension 
Society: .... saacmceeeer 385.38 
Investment Church Building 
Loan Fund, repaid on loans 2,795.00 
Investments, received for re- 
in Vestinent s\.1e en emcee 40,850.53 


20,571.21 


General Missionary Work 2.28 
Reimbursed for advances on 
Income Ministerial Aid Fund 50.00 


Reimbursed for advances on 
Department of Church Hx- 


teNSlONysmise si +t -asepe sah 63.35 
Reimbursed for advances on 
Unitarian Buildings ...... 60.85 
Reimbursed for advances on 
Praveling a cwihiersreiseaee 22.26 
$319,408.38 
PAYMENTS 
For missionary purposes (soci- 
eties, ete:) ...ctkiRe~ Sulake $8,291.95 
Salaries and other missionary 
EXPENSEN) J cpierasam ee eieuniciete 924.30 
Investments and reinvestments 268,183.50 
Investments Church Building 
Loan Fund, loans .:...... 1,000.00 
Accrued interest on~ bonds 
purchased, ‘ters asiener> tesselte 2,643.15 
Payments on account sundry 
trust funds iors... wees 2,766.73 
Church Bxtension Account .. 3,978.33 
Religious Education Fund ... 697.33 
Income Sustentation Fund .. 1,568.75 
Unitarian Service Pension So- 
ciety, pensions .......... 12,200.00 
International Congress Reli- 
gious Liberals Account .. 432.00 
Expenses Unitarian Buildings 1,066.12 
Publication Department .... 3,920.34 
Cash on hand February 1,1923  9,735,88 
$319,408.38 
Upon the recommendation of the finance 
committee the following votes were 
adopted : 


Voted, To accept the Hull-Chicago Pension 
Fund of $20,000 received from the Unitarian 
Service Pension Society to be held upon the 
terms of its vote and in accordance with the 
terms of the receipt to be signed by the presi- 
dent and treasurer. 

Voted, That the grateful acknowledgments 
of the Board be sent to Hon. Morton D. Hull 
of Chicago for this wise and generous gift to 
the endowment fund of -the Unitarian Service 
Pension Society. ¢ 

Voted, To amend the vote authorizing an in- 
vestment not to exceed $22,000 from the Wil- 
liam H. Swasey Fund in the purchase of land 
in South Chicago, Ill., so as to permit the 
expenditure from said amount of a sum not 
exceeding $2,000 for the improvement of the 
building upon the premises. 

Voted, That the president and treasurer be 
authorized, on behalf of the American Unita- 
rian Association, to execute a new agreement 
with All Souls Church of Washington, D.C., 
dated February 12, 1923, as read at the meet- 
ing; this agreement to take the place of any 
and all agreements heretofore made with said 
All Souls Church. 

Voted, To appropriate the income of the 
Minneapolis Free Church Fund to Rev. 
Amandus H. Norman for the expenses of the 
magazine More Light. 


Upon the recommendation of the. pub- 
lication committee it was 


Voted, To publish the manuscript “The 
Restoration of the Criminal,’ by Rev. Hastings 
H. Hart, as S. S. No. 40. : 

Voted, To publish the manuscript “The 
Tapestry Weavers,’ by Rey. F. C. Doan, as 
A. U. A. Tract No. 300. ; 


In accordance with the request and 
vote of the directors at their January 
meeting, the treasurer presented and dis- 
cussed a report on the investment and re- 
investment of the Church Building Loan 
Fund since its organization. The treas- 
urer listed every loan since the estab- 
lishment of the Fund, with comments 
upon the success or failure of each church | 
benefited. The Fund was established in 
1885 with a capital of $42,000. In the 
succeeding thirty-seven years 181 churches 


- 
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have been aided, with a total of 2738 loans, 
and a total amount loaned of $752,899. 
Seventy churches were aided more than 
once. The capital of the Fund has grown 
to $160,000. The total amount now out- 
standing is $158,392. Except in the early 
years of the administration of the Fund 
ome have been no losses of capital. 

irty-two of the aided churches, or one- 
sixth of the number, have, however, failed 
to establish themselves permanently dur- 
ing the course of the thirty-seven years. 
The record clearly indicated that this 
method of aiding churches had justified 
itself in the experience of this trust. 

The treasurer reported progress con- 
cerning the preparation of the other data 
required by the vote of the board at the 
January meeting. 

Upon the recommendation of the treas- 
urer it was 

Voted, That Blmer Stewart, Esq., of Wash- 
mgton, D.C., be and hereby is authorized and 
empowered in behalf of the American Unita- 
rian Association to appear before the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia, in the 
Equity Case No. 39862 entitled Oswald DeN. 
Cammann, Plaintiff vs. Charles H. Woodhull, 
et al., Defendants, and to assent to the form 
of decree proposed to be entered in the above- 
entitled case. 


Under miscellaneous business it was 


Voted, To commission Rev. C. W. Reese to 
eonfer with Professor Kern-Krakowski and Mr. 
Paryski in Toledo, Ohio, and to report to the 
board upon the possibilities of opening work 
among the people of Polish speech and mepeeut 
in the Central West. 


Rey. Curtis W. Reese, secretary of the 
Western Unitarian Conference, addressed 
the board coneerning the condition of the 
Unitarian churches in the Middle West. 

Louis W. CornisH, 
Secretary. 


National Federation in Baltimore 


A representative group of scholars and 
religious ieaders appear on the program 
arranged by the local committee for the 
thirteenth session of the National Federa- 
tion of Religious Liberals, which is to open 
at Baltimore on Friday, March 23, continu- 
ing throughout Saturday and Sunday. It 
is hoped that Unitarians, especially those 
within reach of Baltimore, will make a 
special effort to attend these meetings. 
The Federation owes its existence largely 
to the vision of one of the most beloved 
Unitarians of the present day, Charles W. 
Wendte, D.D., and it has always had the 
earnest support and co-operation of’ the 
officers of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, together with prominent ministers 
and laymen of the denomination. 

_As one session will be largely devoted 
to the discussion of future activities of 
the Federation, it is important that every 
branch of the Liberal Church should be 
largely represented. 

Baltimore speakers will take part in 
the opening session to be held Friday at 
2p.m., at the Friends Meeting House, Park 
Avenue and Laurens Street. Rabbi Har- 
vey I. Wessel offers the opening prayer. 
Dr. O. Edward Janney extends a greet- 
ing to the Federation, and papers will 
be read by Prof. C. Sturgis Ball, on “The 
Permanent Significance of Miracles,” and 
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by Prof. R. P. Dougherty, on “The Bible’s 
Appeal to Conscience.” 

At the evening session, at eight o’clock, 
at Hutaw Place Temple, the president of 
the Federation, Prof. Jesse H. Holmes of 
Swarthmore College, will give an address 
on “What is Fundamental,” to be followed 
by an informal reception. 

The business meeting Saturday after- 
noon at the First Unitarian Church, 
Franklin and Charles Streets, will be pre- 
ceded by two addresses, one by Rey. Fred- 
erick R. Griffin of Philadelphia, on “Unity 
Among Liberals,” and the second by Rey. 
8S. G. Dunham of Providence, R.I., on “A 
Working Federation of Religious Lib- 
erals.” There will be a discussion on the 
future activities of the Federation, and 
officers for a term of two years will be 
elected. 

Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, President of the 
American Unitarian Association, speaks at 
a meeting to be held Saturday at 8 P.M., 
at the Associate Congregational Church, 
Maryland Avenue and Preston Street, on 
“The True Principle of Religious Fellow- 
ship,” to be followed by an address by 
Rev. Dr. Abram Simon of Washington, 
D.C., on “What Jews and Christians can 
do for World Betterment.” 

An interdenominational service will be 
held Sunday at 3.380 p.m. at Ford’s 
Theatre. The services will be conducted 
by Rey. Edward A. Morris of the Asso- 
ciate Congregational Church and Rabbi 
Harvey E. Wessel of Har Sinai Temple, 
and music will be rendered by a joint 
choir from the various churches. There 
will be ten-minute addresses on the topic 
“The Liberal Religious Attitude and the 
Solution of the World Problem,” con- 
sidered as follows: “As Applied to Racial 
Antagonisms,” President J. O. Spencer of 
Morgan College; “As Applied to Denomi- 
national Differences,’ Rey. Harry F. 
Burns, Baltimore; “As Applied to Civic 
Righteousness,’ Dr. Wm. Rosenau, Balti- 
more; “As Applied to Industrial Conflicts,” 
Rabbi Morris Lazaron, Baltimore; ‘As 
Applied to the Establishment of World 
Peace,” Dr. O. Hdward Janney, Baltimore. 

The conference will close with a mass 
meeting Sunday at 8 p.M., at Madison Ave- 
nue Temple, the address being given by Dr. 
Arthur C. McGiffert, president of Union 
Theological Seminary, New York. 


Church Attendance in January 


January church attendance was like 
January weather—below normal—accord- 
ing to records taken by 180 chapters of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League, but the de- 
cline might have been greater, a minister 
reports, had the laymen not been laying 
so much emphasis on church attendance. 
As last year, when THE REGISTER pub- 
lished monthly reports of the progress of 
the attendance record, there are enough 
changes in the listing of churches showing 
a percentage of gain and maintaining the 
greatest average attendance, to make the 
chronicle interesting. 

All Souls Chureh, Washington, D.C., 
which, was a three-star church in the pre- 
vious record, began 1923 right, and the 
men attended the services of worship in 
January in such numbers that All Souls is 
now maintaining the largest average of 
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men in attendance. Some changes of posi- 
tion are noted in the three classes where 
arrangement is controlled by percentage 
of gain recorded. Through an error, 
crediting to the First Unitarian Church, 
Sioux City, Ia., the total attendance for 
November instead of the count of men 
only, Sioux City was placed second in 
Class A in January. Correction of this 
error takes the church out of the pub- 
lished list altogether, although the Janu- 
ary average was greater than for any 
month since last spring. 

Those churches reporting the best rec- 
ords up to February 1 are as follows: 


Class A 


St. Louis (Unity), Mo. 
New York (West Side), N.Y. 
Des Moines, Ia. 
Uxbridge, Mass. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Washington, D.C. 
Providence (First), R.I. 
Berkeley, Calif. 
Marlboro, Mass. 

Class B 
Pasion (Bulfinch Place), Mass. 
Duluth, Minn. 
Bangor, Me. 
Houlton, Me. 
Salem (Second), Mass. 
Rockland, Mass. 
West Roxbury, Mass. 
Melrose, Mass. 
Evanston, Il. 

Class 0 
Winnipeg, Canada 
Dallas, Tex. 
Hackensack, N.J. 
Hudson, Mass. 
Haverhill, Mass. 
Peabody, Mass. 
Long Beach, Calif. 
Trenton, N.J. 
Leicester, Mass. 
Lawrence, Mass. 


Largest Average Attendance 
Washington, D.C. 
Worcester, Mass. 
St. Louis (Unity), Mo. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


The Laymen’s League is endeavoring to 
obtain reports from chapters which have 
not forwarded their records to head- 
quarters, so that a comprehensive analysis 
of the church-attendance problem may be 
made before the next annual convention. 


Swansboro Folk Flourish 


Rev. Margaret B. Barnard, Swansboro. 
N.C., has a preaching circuit as follows: 
Swansboro, every Sunday, 7 p.m.; White 
Oak, the second Sunday of each month, 
3 p.M.; Bear Creek, the first Sunday of 
each month, 11 a.m. Among other activi- 
ties that center at Swansboro is the Em- 
merton School; teachers, Miss Ruth B. 
Hawes, principal, Richmond, Va., and Miss 
Rosalind E. Dickenson, St. Paul, Va. This 
school intends to supplement work done in 
the town school, and is equipped to take 
children of five and six years of age, those 
who wish to make up grade work, and the 
more advanced lines of high-school work. 
A sewing class of twenty girls meets 
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Thursday afternoons with Miss Hawes. 
Miss Hawes has also organized three 
patrols of Girl Scouts which have regular 
weekly meetings and occasional excur- 
sions. There is a library, free to all 
residents of Swansboro and neighborhood. 
The library contains seven hundred vol- 
umes and is constantly receiving addi- 
tions. The librarians are Miss Dickenson 
and Mrs. Ernest Freeman. The young 
people of the community have organized a 
social club, the Emmerton Club, which 
meets Monday evenings at the school. 
The president is Miss Rosalind Dickenson. 
Boys from ten to fourteen years of age 
are invited to meet: Miss Barnard for an 
hour of story-telling, Sunday afternoons. 
Twenty to twenty-five boys have been in 
attendance. The Lucy O. Fessenden Alli- 
ance meets the first and third Fridays of 
the month. Its president is Mrs. Lucy 
Hill, and its secretary, Mrs. Lucy Buck- 
master. 


Sermons for Lent 


Unitarian churches will quite generally 
observe the season of Lent with special 
preaching services. The First Parish 
Church, Dorchester, Mass., announces the 
following Lenten sermons: February 18, 
“Lincoln and Washington,” the power of 
moral leadership; February 25, “Rouma- 
nian Oppression of her New Possessions,” 
the need for moral control; March 4, 
“Oreeds and Life,” building personal faith ; 
March 11, “Thought, Habit, Conduct,” the 
growth of personality; March 18, “Deci- 
sive Battles,’ meeting the crisis; March 
25, Palm Sunday, “Permanent Hnthusi- 
asms”; April 1, “Easter.” 

Under the general title “The Founda- 
tions of Religious Faith,” the chureh at 
Santa Barbara, Calif., Dr. Lewis C. Car- 
son, minister, invites its congregation to 
listen to Lenten sermons as follows: 
February 18, “The Problem Stated: The 
Contradiction between Faith and Knowl- 
edge”; February 25, “Are There Two 
Kinds of Truth: To Which Kind Does Re- 
ligion Belong?’ March 4, “Religion and 
Symbolism: The Key to Religious Under- 
standing’; March 11, ‘Other Worlds Than 
Ours: Religion Viewed in the Light of 
Science”; March 18, “The Beginnings of 
Christianity : Religion Viewed in the Light 
of History”; March 25, “The Divine aud 
the Human: The Twofold Nature of Re- 
ligion”; April 1 (Easter Sunday), ‘The 
Message of Waster: The Story of the 
Resurrection.” 


Dr. Horton on Unitarianism 


New interpretations of Unitarianism are 
continually appearing, but there will not 
be a ‘sounder, more comprehensive inter- 
pretation than this one by Edward A. 
Horton, D.D.: “To such as may heed, Uni- 
tarianism offers these three things: the 
love of truth, enthusiasm for humanity, 
the spirit of Jesus; offers them in no 
narrow channels, but casts them out over 
literature, life, reform, and theology; 
hides them by trained character in the 
three measures of society, politics, science, 
or gives them free course over the land by 
books, tracts, and missions. Around these 
principles all elements of Unitarianism 
rally; in these tendencies exists cohesive 
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power sufficient for our organized exist- 
ence as a denomination. Let us refrain 
from demanding more, but let us defend 
these as our common inheritance. Hach 
adherent or each church may rightfully 
elaborate, define, add, or formulate within 
these principles; but as a body let us 
stand for these in their inspiring simplic- 
ity,—grand and enduring in their very 
simplicity.” 


The Alliance: February Meeting 


Once each year the executive board 
holds a meeting outside of Boston, gen- 
erally out of New England. But by invita- 
tion of the Worcester branch of The Al- 
liance the out-of-Boston meeting of this 
year was held in the new and well- 
equipped parish house of the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Worcester, Mass., on 
Friday, February 9. The Worcester 
League of Unitarian Women waived its 
midwinter meeting to unite with the na- 
tional board on this occasion. 'Twenty- 
four members and committee chairmen 
were present from Maine, Massachusetts, 
and Rhode Island, and representatives 
from Berlin, Bolton, Brookfield, Fitchburg, 
Gardner, Grafton, Hopedale, Hudson, 

(Continued on page 19) 
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REMEMBER STAR ISLAND! 


“The Spell of the Shoals” is woven into the lives 
of hundreds of Unitarians who have gained in- 
spiration by a visit to Star Island. 


The Star Island Corporation wishes to build up 
an endowment fund whereby the permanency 
and continued growth of the Shoals movement 
may be assured. 


When you are making your will, and wish to ben- 
ae “4 worthy Unitarian cause, remember Star 
sland. 


Please write for full particulars 
THE STAR ISLAND CORPORATION 
24 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


Wit1am B, Nicuots, President 
Isaac Spracun, Treasurer 
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Daily Devotions 
For the Home and the Individual 
Compiled and Edited by 
Rev. RUFUS W. MILLER, D.D. 


Just the Book you have wanted. Suggestions 
for the Family Altars, Prayers for the Family, 
Prayers for Parents, for Children, and every pos- 
sible occasion in daily life, for Special Days, Grace 
at the Table, Children’s Prayers, Prayers of the 
Ages. Bible Readings topically arranged, and 


other plans for Bible Reading, simple and in- 
teresting. 
Cloth bound, 60 cents, postpaid 
Cloth bound, gilt edge, $1.00, postpaid 
Leather bound, round corners, red under 
gold edges, $1.50, postpaid 


HEIDELBERG PRESS 
15th and Race Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE REGISTER’S 
“WANT ADVERTISEMENTS ” 


Watch this column each week. 
Through it make known your wants. 


Send copy, plainly written, to the Advertising Dept., 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston 9, Mass. Our rates for each insertion are 
4 cents for each word, initial, or number, includ- 
img address; minimum charge, $1. Discounts for 
six or more insertions. Replies may come in care of 
THE REGISTER, if desired, for which there is an 
extra charge of 4 cents for each insertion. Pay- 
ment must accompany all orders. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


EXPERIENCED ORGANIST AND CHOIRMAS- 
TER, accustomed to all classes of choirs, at 
liberty for engagement. Town or country. Bx- 
cellent references. Address C-37, THn CHRIS- 
TIAN REGISTER, Boston, Mass. 


ENGLISHWOMAN, 30, Unitarian, wishes work 
with quiet Unitarian family. Any kind of 
housework except cooking. Good sewer; steady, 
willing worker; but would like good home. 
Wage, $60 per month. For particulars write 
Miss Meatherstone, care Mrs. Scott, Wild Cliff, 
New Rochelle, N.Y. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Summer months (June—September) 
mother’s helper to go with minister’s family to 
simple country home; charge of plain cooking 


and occasional responsibility for children; offers 


good vacation and out-of-doors life. 


Inquire 
C-36, CHRISTIAN RreistTuR. 


1 eS 


PREACHERS AND TEACHERS 


PREACHERS AND TEACHERS—Index the best 
you read in books, and file clippings by our 
almost automatic, inexpensive, topical and tex- 
tual system. Highly commended. Circulars. 
Wilson Index Co., H. Haddam, Conn. Box R. 


ED, 


FLOWERS, PLANTS, ETC. 


PRINCE OF WALES, 11-inch, $3.50 per 100; 
Schroaben, 1% inch, $3.50 per 100; 16 large, 
choice mixture, $1.10; 100 small choice mix- 
ture, $1.10; all blooming sizes, many others. 
MAPLE BROOK GLADIOLUS GARDENS, 
Manstield, Mass. 


————ET 
MISCELLANEOUS 


PRINTING SUPPLIES. 
log on request. 
New York 


PLASKUL—A new game for children and their 
elders. Amusing and Instructive. Ask local 
dealer for Plaskul, or send seventy-five cents to 
PLASKUL GAMn Co., Marietta, Minn. 


OLD LOVE LETTERS WANTED—vwyritten before 
1870; keep the letters and send me the en- 
velopes and stamps. I am a collector and am 
interested in old stamps, postmarks and ean- 
eellation marks. Will pay good price for all 
I can use. Collections bought. Best bank and 
commercial references furnished. W. W. Mac- 
LAREN, care The Press, Cleveland, Ohio. 


You save here. Cata 
Empire Typn Founpry, Buffalo. 


a 
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(Continued from page 18) through a contribution to this building with appreciation of her service. Mrs. 


Leicester, Leominster, Marlboro, Mendon, 
Northboro, Petersham, Templeton, West 
Upton, Uxbridge, Westboro, and Worces- 
ter, Mass., and Keene, N.H. 


fund. Money may be sent to Miss Evelyn 
Sears, 85 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 

The resignation of Mrs. Charles H. Pat- 
terson of Amherst, Mass., was accepted, 


Clarence A. Burt of Springfield was 

elected to fill the vacancy. February 9 

being the anniversary of the birth of Mrs. 
(Continued on page 20) 


Miss Lowell presided and introduced 


the new treasurer, Miss Louise Brown, 
ho presented the financial report for 
anuary. The treasurer’s books have 
been audited and found correct. A vote 
of appreciation was passed to Mrs. Lena 
B. Monroe, treasurer’s clerk at Alliance 
headquarters, for the faithful discharge 
of added duties and responsibilities owing 
to the illness and death of Mrs. Noyes. 


REV. FRED MBERRIFIELD 


Who has become pastor of All Souls 
Church, Chicago, continuing also his 
duties as professor in the divinity school 

of the University of Chicago 


A WEEK’S BOARD—FREE! 


Inspired by the Unitarian Campaign by and with Young People, 


a friend of the Young People’s Religious Union has offered to 
pay the board of one of the delegates to Star Island in July. 


Selection will be made from that society, distant at least five 
hundred miles from Star Island, which ranks highest in this 


year’s efficiency contest. 


Societies whose representatives have to pay their own board will 
make their plans now to give an enthusiastic reception to the 


lucky one. 


Young people recognize that invariably luck is accompanied by 


hard work. 


THE WORLD’S' GREAT RELIGIOUS 
POETRY, compiled by Caroline Miles 


Hill, Ph.D. Cloth 12mo. 876 pages $5.00 

‘TI congratulate you on its publication. It 
is an admirable work.’”’—William Lyon Phelps 
(Yale). 

“Do not see how a minister can get along 
without it.’—Dr. Frank Crane. 

“I radio-ed a good word for it to half a 
million people Sunday afternoon.’’—S. Parkes 
Cadman, . 


The power voted to Miss Mary C. Sawyer 

to be assistant treasurer was annulled. 
Miss Effie E. Whitman of Boston has 

become a life member. The New York 

“League of Unitarian Women has placed 

in memoriam the name of Mrs. Mary B. 

Davis, and the Alliance of the Second 

Church, Boston, has so entered the names 

of Miss Sarah F. Richardson of Boston, 

Miss Sarah King of Roxbury, and Mrs. 

Jane Spring Brigham of Brookline, Mass. 

To the Circulating Library have been 

added two copies of Rey. Abraham M. 

Rihbany’s book, “Wise Men from the Hast 

and from the West,” one by the Alliance 

of the Church of the Disciples, Boston, 
and one by Mrs. Alice K. Gerrish of 

Middleboro, Mass. A vote of thanks was 

passed to the two sons of Mrs. Noyes for 

the gift of her copy of “Pére Hyacinthe 

Loyson,” a book which Mrs. Noyes valued 

highly because it was presented to her 
by Mme. Paul Hyacinthe Loyson. 

Miss Evelyn Sears, chairman of College 
Centers committee, asked for gifts of 
money for the Cambridge Church Fund, 
to build and equip a Unitarian church in 
Cambridge, England. The board endorsed 
the cause with the belief that branches 
and individuals will welcome the oppor- 
tunity to show international friendship 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE PSYCHOL- 
OGY OF RELIGION, by Robert H. Thou- 
less (Manchester). $2.50 
The God revealed by religious experience 

shown to be in harmony with the God re- 

quired by the moral consciousness and the 

God required to explain the world and the 

God revealed in historical Christianity. 


RELIGIOUS FOUNDATIONS, edited by 
Rufus M. Jones. $1.00 


How shall we think of God; of Man; of 
Christ; of Nature; of Human Relationships ; 
of the Bible; of the Kingdom of God; of 
Evil; of Progress; of the Life Beyond? 

Authors: Francis G. Peabody, Willard L. 
Sperry, Eugene Lyman, Rufus M. Jones, 
Elihu Grant, L. P. Jacks (Hibbert), See- 
bohm Rowntree, A. Clutton-Brock, 


THE CHURCH IN AMERICA, by William 
Adams Brown. $3.00 
“If, as we believe, to see a problem clearly 

and to state it adequately is the first step 
toward its solution we must hail this book 
as profoundly valuable.’—Opening sentence 
of full-page editorial in the “Congrega- 
tionalist.” 


THE HISTORY OF UTOPIAN THOUGHT, 
by Joyce O. Hertzler (Wisconsin). $3.00 
“Sociology must take serious account here- 

after of the way that Utopian thought has 
taught man to regard himself as the master 
of his earthly fate. A work of enduring 
worth.”—Edward A. Ross, Professor of So- 
ciology (Wisconsin). 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S CAMPAIGN COMMITTEE 


16 Beacon Street—Boston, Massachusetts 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 64-66 Fifth Avenue, New York City, N.Y. 


DON'T DENY YOURSELF A NEW RELIGIOUS BOOK 


THE IDEA OF GOD, by Professor Clarence 
A. Beckwith (Chicago Theological Semi- 
nary). $2.50 
The legitimate demand of the mind that 

the idea of God be made the subject of 
thought cannot be ignored. Experience, rea- 
son, tradition, psychology, metaphysics, the 
Scriptures, and the mind of Jesus, the scien- 
tific world view, history—indeed, every prin- 
ciple of interpretation has been laid under 
contribution by Dr. Beckwith and each 
brings its gifts of enrichment to this great- 
est of all ideas. 


MATTER AND SPIRIT, by James Bissett 
Pratt, author of “The Religious Conscious- 
ness.” $1.50 
“T wish that it could be put into the hands 

of all ministers and laymen who have been 

disturbed by the modern psychological en- 
deavor to dispose of the human soul. It is 
most enheartening to every one seeking 
rational foundations for a religious faith.” 
—Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick. 


ANGER: ITS RELIGIOUS AND MORAL 
SIGNIFICANCE, by George M. Stratton 
(California). 7 $2.25 
A study of how anger has been treated by 

the various religions and the part it has 

played in their development. Shows the 
bearing of these results on the war against 
war. 


HE OPENED TO US THE SCRIPTURES, 


by Professor Benjamin W. Bacon (Yale 

Divinity School), author of “Jesus and 

Paul.” $1.00 

The contrast between Jesus’ use of the 
Seripture and that of the Scribes gives not a 
rule but a principle. It describes not a 
method but a spirit. 


THE THEORY OF ETHICS, by Professor 
Arthur K. Rogers (Yale), author of “A 
Student’s History of Philosophy,” etc. $1.50 
A fine example of the assistance that pene- 

trating reflection can afford to the man in- 

terested in discovering and realizing the ends 
that make life positively worth living. 
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(Continued from page 19) 
Mary B. Davis, a letter was voted to her 


daughters in loving remembrance of their 


mother’s birthday. 

Mrs. Vaughan, Mrs. Gallagher, and Mrs. 
Clark were appointed a committee to plan 
for Alliance meetings at the Isles of 
Shoals, July 9 and 10, 1923. Alliance day 
in Anniversary Week will be Wednesday, 
May 23, when two sessions will be held 
in Tremont Temple, at 10 a.m. and 2.30 
P.M. Reports from the Pacific Coast 
showed new life at many points and a 
greater national spirit.’ The reports spoke 
of gratitude for Alliance help through 
response to their appeals. Fellowship 
and Friendly Links were reported as con- 
tributing to an enlarging vision of the 
organization and its national and inter- 
national significance. Several branches 
wrote of enjoying ‘Services and Hymns,” 
which they have introduced by way of a 
brief devotional service. They particu- 
larly invite Unitarians who visit the Pa- 
cific Coast to make themselves known. A 
cordial welcome is assured. The six Mas- 
sachusetts groups reported included the 
largest branches in the country and some 
of the smallest, with the usual variety of 
program and emphasis. 

After a happy luncheon hour, when all 
were guests of the Worcester Alliance, 
the board reassembled for an open meet- 
ing, to which a general invitation had 
been issued. Miss Lowell after the open- 
ing service introduced Rev. Maxwell Say- 
age, who with his greeting put in a plea 
for better congregational singing. Mrs. 
H. D. Hall, vice-president, spoke for the 
Worcester League. Several departments 
of Alliance work were explained by their 
chairmen, Miss Lowell speaking for the 
committee on Southern Work. Miss Bdith 
Bennett of Worcester told of the aims of 
the Young People’s Campaign. Mrs. 
Roger W. Cutler of Dover, Mass., shared 
with her hearers some thoughts on teach- 
ing religion in the home, a suggestive 
paper drawn from the speaker's experi- 
ence as a mother of four children. The 
meeting closed with a vote of thanks to 
the hostesses for their delightful hos- 
pitality. 


Notes 


By the will of the late William L. 
Chaffin, D.D., all the theological books in 
his library will go. to Meadville Theologi- 
eal School. 


The meeting of the Unitarian Ministers’ 
Monday Club, March 12, 11 a.m., in Chan- 
ning Hall, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., 
will be a business session. Rey. B. R. 
Bulkeley, chairman of the executive com- 
mittee, will preside. : 


Rev. Thomas Van Ness, minister of the 
Second Unitarian Society, Brookline, 
Mass., spoke recently at a dinner given 
under the auspices of the Laymen’s 
League Chapter of Trenton, N.J., on “My 
Experiences in Constantinople and around 
the Black Sea—The Turk as he Really 
Is.” 


Noon services at King’s Chapel, Boston, 
Mass., for week beginning March 12: 
Monday, Rev. Thomas M. Mark, South 
Boston; Tuesday, Rev. Rowland R. Nye, 
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Exeter, N.H.; Wednesday, Rey. Frederick 
May Eliot, St. Paul, Minn.; Thursday, 
Rey. Alden H. Clark, American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions with 
station in India; Friday, Rev. Louis C. 
Dethlefs, Medford; Saturday, musical 
service, Mr. Raymond C. Robinson, King’s 
Chapel. 


The spirit of youth is irrepressible. It 
is the boys and girls, the young men and 
maidens who keep the world from ever 
growing old and tiresome. The motto of 
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the present Young People’s Campaign is, 
“The Spirit of Youth in the Life of the 
Church is the Hope of the World.” Let 
us prove it. 


Commenting on the statement by Prof. 
Walter S, Athearn, director of the Boston 
University School of Religious Education 
and Social Service, that “the Beacon 
Course, though evidently designed to 
make Unitarians, is psychologically the 
best on the market,’ the Indianapolis 

(Continued on page 21) 


At The BIBLE HOUSE 


You will obtain 
in English and all 
Foreign Languages 


THE BIBLE 


and Portions of Scripture 


MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 


MAIN 4185 


41 BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON 


A DENOMINATIONAL SCHOOL 


ROCTOR ACADEMY is frankly a de- 


nominational school. 


Unitarians. 


for your children. 


Andover 


Its trustees are all 


Its policy is broad and liberal. 
We do not exclude children of any denomina- 


tion, but the school is maintained primarily 


If you want your children to receive a 


thorough physical, mental and moral educa- 
tion in a school where the liberal religious 


spirit prevails, send them to Proctor. 


e 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


New Hampshire 


“ory | 


—— 
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Unitarian Bulletin says that the professor 
is mistaken in thinking the lessons are de- 
signed to make another sectarian type 
ealled Unitarians. Unitarians are not 
sectarians. ‘The entire aim of our schools 
is to develop character and character 
bears no denominational trade-mark. We 
do not recall the word ‘Unitarian’ appear- 
ing in any of these lessons. On the other 
hand, Professor Athearn will find in these 
lessons generous appreciation of John 
Wesley, Francis of Assisi, and the saints 
of allthe churches. The Unitarian Church 
is opposed to every form of sectarianism, 
though it has been compelled to adopt a 
denominational form of organization.” 


News from Alliances 


Members of the Alliance connected with 
the church at Ithaca, N.Y., met for an en- 
joyable musical program, recently, at the 
home of Mrs. W. O. Kerr. The soloists 
were Mrs. Frank B. Howe and Gordon 
Curtis. Miss Alinda Burnham was pian- 
ist. Refreshments were served and a 
social hour enjoyed at the conclusion of 


the program. One of the features was the 


playing by Miss Burnham of two of her 
own compositions, “Dance of the Sea 
Nymphs” and “Bobolinks,” from a suite 
of nature sketches. 

Rey. Hugene R. Shippen spoke on ‘The 
Old and New Unitarian” at the meeting 
of the Alliance, Unity Church, Brockton, 
Mass. The afternoon meeting was pre- 
ceded by a luncheon at which Mrs. Grace 
Maynard was hostess. Mrs. Mabel Craw- 
ford of Rockland, Mass., and Miss Almeda 
Thayer, president of the branch at West 
Bridgewater, Mass., were special guests. 
Mrs. N. Mark Williams, president, pre- 
sided. 


Now they are Orthodox 


Robert C. Dexter gave an interesting 
and instructive address in the parish 
house of the First Unitarian Church, 
Worcester, Mass., recently, on the subject, 
“The Social Message of Harly American 
Unitarianism.”’ He traced the attitude of 
the Unitarian ministers toward the prob- 
lems of the day between the years 1819 
and 1850, pointing out that many of the 
men who are now looked up to as consery- 
ative and the founders of the faith were 
in those days rather radical on questions 
of abolition, the rum traffic, free trade, 
and immigration. The speaker illustrated 
his theme with quotations from early min- 
isters, including Joseph Tuckerman, Theo- 
dore Parker, and William BEllery Chan- 
ning. 


Approving the President’s Action 


At the monthly meeting of the Ministe- 
rial Union, Boston, Mass., Monday, Febru- 
ary 26, the following resolution was 
passed by unanimous vote: > 


We hereby express our hearty ap- 
proval of participation by our country 
-_in the Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice, and we earnestly peti- 
tion the Senators from Massachusetts 
to do their utmost for prompt and 
favorable action by the Senate on the 
recommendations lately submitted by 
President Harding. 
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A SUMMER VOYAGE TO ORIENTAL LANDS 


ANY people consider a visit to the historic countries bordering the Mediterra- 

nean, during the Summer months, out of the question, but this fallacy was 
exposed by Thos. Cook & Son last summer, with such success that they have 
chartered the new Cunard-Anchor Liner §.S, Tuscania (16,700 tons register) for a 
cruise during the Summer of 1923. This will afford a splendid opportunity of 
seeing the wonderful remains of the ancient civilizations of Egypt, Greece and 
Rome, during the long vacation. 


Register at once for accommodations on this wonderful voyage 


THOS. COOK & SON 


167 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 
TELEPHONE BEACH 8300 
PARIS CAIRO 


NEW YORK LONDON JERUSALEM 


ETC. 


You Have a Wonderful Power 


within you which is marvelous in its might, yet so 
easy and gentle in its effect, when rightly used, 
that it takes none of your strength. 

It is the soul power which lifts you above the 
irritating and exhausting conditions of every-day lite. 

Nature’s laws are not to make you weak, ill, 
vindictive, depressed, oppressed, unsuccessful, or 
miserable. 

You bring these conditions upon yourself 
through your ignorant use of Nature’s laws. 

It is within your power to obtain the knowledge 
of how to use Nature’s laws rightly, and develop the 
ability to relate with the conditions you desire. 

Soul power is not understood by many persons. 
Its right use increases and strengthens your physical 
and mental power and makes you invincible. 

Learn the secret of soul power. It is taught 
by that Master Psychologist, Dr. F. W. Sears, in 
his books on ‘‘Concentration—its Mentology 
and Psychology,’’ and ‘‘Howto Conquer Fear.’’ 

Price of both books, $1 postpaid; or send name 
and address on postcard and pay postman $1.10 on 
delivery. Money back if you want it. 

Rev. Edw. S. Hodge, Texas, says: ‘I am delichted and have received undreamed-of information from your 
wonderful books. Please send me the following by mail, C. O. D.” 

Mrs. J. F. Barth, Ohio, says: ‘“‘Your books contain that fcr which I have been looking for years. 


send me list as per enclosed order for $10.” 
O. D. Barretto, Hongkong, China, says: ‘‘Your books come as a revelation and I want to express my 


eS" CENTRE. PUBLISHING CO., 828 Seventh Ave., 4-C, New York 


Norr—Dr. Sears lectures Sundays (a.m.), Chalif Hall, 163 W. 57th St., New York. Admission $1. 


Please 
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_ Efficacious Advertising |} 
E Advertising in any religious paper is equally good for the Ee 
= reader and the advertiser. = 
g THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER accepts only good, 
- honest, equitable advertising. = 
5 The efficacy of creating equal confidence between the E 
= reader and the advertiser—is good advertising. 5 
= Are you using to the utmost the buying opportunities that g 
= our advertisers offer you? = 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


The words thou speak- 
est have a power 
to CREATE 
or to destroy. 
Guard well thy lips. 


Archeology a Pastime of the 
Plain People 
(Continued from page 4) 
and other exhibits in the Museum, and by 
the announcement by a national organiza- 
tion of makers of feminine wear in New 
York that the next period in fashionable 
costuming will be predominantly Egyptian. 

The question is sometimes asked 
whether the American people, and the 
“demos” in general, are interested in ar- 
cheology. The answer to the question 
is to be found in the fact that, under the 
stimulus of the Tut-Ankh-Amen explora- 
tions, the word “archeology,” once em- 
ployed only by the “high-brow,” has sprung 
into sudden popularity as a term of every- 
day conversation, that newspapers are 
contending for the privilege of first lay- 
ing before their readers the most recent 
and most complete news from the burial 
chamber in the living rock in the Valley 
of the Kings. 

And this interest is bound to be main- 
tained for some time to come; for Lord 
Carnarvon has decided not to open the 
golden sarcophagus which was reached 
the week before last, but to seal the burial 
chamber and to guard it for yet another 
year. Doubtless the sleeping Pharaoh will 
appreciate this respite from the clamor of 
the modern age. 8. T. 


A. U. A. Acknowledgments 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American 
Unitarian Association : 
Already acknowledged.............. $6,473.57 
Jan. 2. Associate Members ........ 16.00 
2. West Roxbury, Mass., Branch 
Women’s Alliance’....... 10.00 
2. Society in St. Paul, Minn. 161.00 
2. Society in Nashville, Tenn. .. 25.00 
2. Mrs. Mary J. Dewey, Hot 
DEMS Aso) wenn lien chorea 10.00 
4. Society in Madison, Wis. ... 50.00 
6. Mrs. Susan HB. Crowell, Wo- 
burn, Mass., to create a 
life membership ........ 50.00 
9. Rev. Eliza M. H. Abbott, 
Charlestown, Mass. ...... 5.00 
9. “In Memory of L (Ge 25.00 
10. Mrs. Amy W. Jennings, New 
ELAVen yn (COMM... 6.5 tani ens 5.00 
11. Society in Norton, Mass. .... 38.50 
17. Mrs. Francis H. Day, Backes 
ter,. Hngland)) i6 sce: atts 20.00 
17. Mrs. Stella D. Dodge, ‘Storrs, 
(Oy chit OP are namic te 10.00 
17. Mrs. Mary R. Amsler, Clarion, 
Matters is eee ke che 5.00 
19. Society in Dedham, Mass. .. 293.00 
20. Miss Anna W. Prince, W. 
Somerville, Mass. ....... 5.00 
20. Miss Harriet C. Shaw, Cam- 
bridge, Mass... Jnr. cie 5.00 
20. A. Lloyd Briggs, Ashaway, 
1 Sooo os dino copdeagecs 15.0 
23. AnonyMous .......+....00. 200.00 
23. Society in Arlington, Mass. . 250.00 
23. Miss Harriet L. Crosby, Me- 
thwenm;; Mass) fo. siecatsste 5.00 
25. Associate Members ......... 56.50 
26. Lincoln L. Watkins, Richford, 
DRAM Se Stain tr ave tosieicetolercielt 5.00 
26. Frank BH. Nees, Elizabeth, N.J. 5.00 
26. Miss Agnes B. Hoffman, Pitts- 
field, Mass. ...... Horie. ois 5.00 
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D I REE C TY O° Rae 


OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN| PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864, 


The Mission opens the door of 
opportunity to children of every 
faith and in every form of need. 

It was established by Unita- 
rians. 

It is conducted by Unitarians. 

_ It must be supported by Unita- 
rians. 

Its work is curtailed to-day by 
lack of funds. 


Presipent, GEORGE R. BLINN. 
Vice-PresipenT, Mrs. ARA B. BEATLEY. 
Cuierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER RD EL IOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR, 


Directors: Miss Louisa F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. Brad- 
lee, Miss M. Louise Brown, Lincoln Davis, M.D., 
Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, ‘Richard S Eustis, M.D., 
Nathaniel T. Kidder, James Millar, Rev. Palfrey 
Perkins, Albert A. Pollard; Mrs. Endicott P. Saltonstall. 


PARKER B. FIELD, -Generat Secretary, 
zo Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
Offers a comprehensive and modern training to can- 
didates for the liberal ministry at a minimum of 
expenditure. Summer quarter for the entire school at 
the University of Chicago. Excellent dormitory both 
at Meadville and Chicago. Unusual library facilities. 
Free tuition. Nominal dormitory charge. Liberal 
scholarships for competent students both at Chicago 
and Meadville. Traveling Fellowship of $1,000 for a 
graduate of high standing. 
Next quarter begins at Meadville, March 28. 


For information apply to the President, 
REV. F. C. SOUTHWORTH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


and sixty-five days each year this Young 
Men’s Clubis open. Send for printed story. 


THE UNION 
48 BOYLSTON STREET 
F. L. Locks, President. E. A. Courca, Treasurer. 


FOR THE MINISTRY 
2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women think- 
ing of the ministry, religious education, or parish 
work as a vocation. ‘ 
Thorough training in all departments of theo- 
logical study. Supplementary work available at 
Pacific School of Religion and University of Cali- 
fornia, including summer sessions. Ideal year- 
round climate. Free tuition and lodging; gener- 
ous scholarships for superior work; opportunities 
for self-support. Next term begins August 20. 


For Register of the School, or further informa- 
tion, address the President, 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


THE TUCKERMAN 
INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for 
Church School Organization. Opens second Monday 
in October. For particulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET EB. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


Organized April 11, 1919 
To promote the worship of God and the serv- 
ice of mankind, in the spirit of Jesus. 
President, Charles H. Strong of New York. 


Vice-Presidents: Robert L. Cox of Montclair, 
N.J.; Cyrus H. K. Curtis of Germantown, 
Pa.; Duncan U. Fletcher, Jacksonville, Fla. ; 
Henry H. Sawyer of Des Moines, Ia.; Ralph 
Wilbur of Portland, Ore. 

Treasurer, Henry D. Sharpe of Providence. 


Secretary, W. L. Barnard of Boston. 
7 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON 11, MASS. 


SCHOOL 


26. Mrs. Addison QGulick, Colum- 
EW Ke cinioerehccacca ca 5.00 

26. Mrs. ‘Andrew L. Berry, Bar 
Mills, Me) 2 aisreeto estates 5.00 

26. Mrs. Anna H. Welck, Cam- 
bridge, Midi Wiens ate sielentenets 5.00 
26. E. G. ‘Lapham, Elkhart, Ind. 5.00 
26. Orrin E. Harmon, Liberal, Mo. 5.25 

26. Mrs. H. S. Thompson, Shef- 
field; ATA Seas o aetete rete 5.00 

26. Miss Marinda Howe, Shelby- 
Ville;: ‘DHS eaye es cceaeneeets 5.00 

26. €: B: Cartwright, Twin Falls, 
; Ida. °:.'s -@ede eer ee 5.00 

26. Dr. S. M. Mason, Hillsboro, 
Ohio 2c. eee » 5.00 

26. Joseph H. Seneff, Mt. Morris, 
TIL... Sayer stays eae iatereteme 5.00 

26. Mrs. Elizabeth A. Gumm, 
Carrizozo, N.M. ......... 10.00 
26. Society in Rochester, N.H. . 5.00 

26. Templeton, Mass., Branch 
Women’s Alliance ....... 5.00 

26. Society in Shoal Lake, Man., 
Canada «21... eeesesseee 10.00 
27. Society in Barnstable, Mass. 50.00 
29. Society in Cleveland, Ohio .. 300.00 
29. First Parish, Brookline, Mass. 1,200.00 

31. Bulfinch Place Church, Bos- 
ton, “Massihieracmerns sche 10.00 

31. Mrs. William O. Wise, St. 
Albans, Vitaaeeeteciets tsirioiets 75.00 
31. Society in San José, Calif. .. 30.00 

31. M. Mc. King, West Chazy, 
YY. |. Sener ete 5.00 

31 Migs eos Carlton, Houston, 
Re ein AMIE ic 5.00 

ESPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED FOR THB 
DEPARTMENT OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 

Jan. 2. Income Hollis Street Church 
Bund. Nop taeeneinisrs cheers 10.00 
17. Church School, Belmont, Mass. 15.43 
26. Church School, Ayer, Mass.. 3.00 

80. Channing Religious Society, 
Newton, Mass. «six wheter 18.95 
31. Bulfinch Place Church .....- 10.00 


RECDIVED THROUGH THE UNITARIAN 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY 
Jan. 20. Second Church, Boston, Mass. 50.00 
$9,611.20 
Henry M. WiiAMs, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


IN MEMORIAM 


IN LOVING MEMORY OF 
RICHARD BURLBEIGH: CARR 
March 1, 1922 
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A Local and Suburban Service 
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NATIONAL FEDERATION OF RELIGIOUS LIBERALS 


BALTIMORE, MD., MARCH 23, 24, 25 


Notable addresses by Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, Dr. Arthur C. McGiffert, Dr. Jesse H. Holmes, Rev- 
Frederick R. Griffin, Dr. Abram Simon, and others. Important discussion of future activities of the 
Federation. The Unitarian Church should be largely represented. For full program and other 
information address 


PUBLIC SALES 


WE have purchased 122,000 

pair U.S. Army Munson last 
shoes, sizes 54 to 12, which was 
the entire surplus stock of one of 
the largest U.S. Government shoe 
contractors. 


' This shoe is guaranteed one hun- 
dred per cent. solid leather, color 


dark tan, bellows tongue, dirt and 
water proof. The actual value of 
this shoe is $6.00. Owing to this 
tremendous buy, we can offer 
same to the public at $2.95. 


Send correct size. Pay postman 
on delivery or send money order. 
If shoes are not as represented, 
we will cheerfully refund your 
money promptly upon request. 


NATIONAL BAY STATE SHOE COMPANY 
296 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 


CAMP NEHANTIC FOR GIRLS, Connecticut. Salt- 


water bathing, fishing, crabbing, etc. Experienced 
physical-training directors in charge at all times. Two 
months—$190. Booklet. Mr. and Mrs. Harry Davi- 
SON, 5333 Rising Sun Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


JUNGALOW for an Ideal Vacation 


on Lake Winnepesaukee in the beautiful 
White Mountain Region of New Hamp- 
shire. Lodge, Cottages, Tents, Boats. 
Tennis and other games; Golf nearby. One 
hundred and fifty acres. Recreation Hall. 
Quiet, restful, homey. Table unsurpassed, 
Send early for illustrated 
Address 
FRED P. HAGGARD, Wolfeboro, N.H. 


Dr. and Mrs. Haggard will be at the Ford ~ 
Building, Boston, Tuesday afternoon and 
evening, March 13, to greet friends and 
answer questions about Jungalow. 


own vegetables. 
booklet—tates, testimonials. 


SELECT THE 
SUMMER 
CAMP EARLY 


Parents should consider the one 
Camp best suited for their sons 
or daughters. 


Summer Schools and Camps will 
profit by advertising in Tu» 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 

Summer season advertising com- 
mences very soon. Get your 
advertising in early. 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
16 Beacon Street, Boston 9, Mass. 


FRANK H. BURT, Secretary, 813 Barristers Hall, Boston 


For Religious Book Week 


MARCH 4-10, 1923 


A religious book has been defined 


as “any book that turns the light 


of truth inward on the problems of human life and inspires men to 
follow the higher rather than lower choices.” 
During 1922, more religious books were published in both the United 
States and England than any other class, with the exception of fiction. 
Among our publications are :— 


A CENTURY OF UNITARIANISM 
IN- THE NATIONAL CAPITAL, by 
Jennie W. Scudder. $1.50 post- 
paid 3 
A brief but complete history of the 

Unitarian movement in Washington, 

D.C., with interesting sidelights on the 

early struggle. 


THE SOUL OF THE BIBLE, by 
Ulysses G. B. Pierce. Cloth $1.65 
postpaid. Leather $2.00 postpaid 
A book of literary readings drawn 

from the Bible. Isolated passages are 

brought into relation with the larger 
thought of which they are generic parts. 

The value of the book is enhanced by 

the addition of a complete index. 


THOMAS STARR KING, PATRIOT 
AND PREACHER, by Charles W. 
Wendte. $3.25 postpaid 
Dr. Wendte’s biography is a plain, 

straightforward story of the gifted man, 

who more than any other saved Cali- 
fornia for the Union. 


BECAUSE MEN ARE NOT STONES, 
by J. T. Sunderland. $1.50 post- 
paid 
This book, which consists of intimate 

talks on the higher conception of God, 

is an appeal to men and women who 
are starving for a living religion. 


LIVING. IN EARNEST, by Charles E. 
St. John. $0.85 postpaid 
A collection of daily readings selected 


from the sermons and writings of Rev. 
Charles E. St. John by his wife. 


THE THOUGHT OF GOD IN 
HYMNS AND POEMS, by Fred- 
erick L. Hosmer and William C. 
Gannett. $1.50 postpaid ~ 
A book of devotional verse which will 

appeal to lovers of beautiful lyrics. 


THE UNWROUGHT IRON, by 
Frederick May Eliot. $1.35 post- 
paid 
A conception of religion as a personal 

experience, in which each generation 
recelves-as its heritage the results of 
past experiences, and works upon these 
results in three phases of. religion— 
worship, thought and service. 


FOR THE BENEFIT OF MY 
CREDITORS, by Hinckley G. 
Mitchell. $2.25 postpaid 
An intensely interesting autobiog- 

raphy of the distinguished professor in 

Boston University School of Theology, 

with all the important letters and docu- 

ments in the famous heresy case. 


THE ORIGIN AND CHARACTER 
OF THE BIBLE, by J. T. Sunder- 
land. $1.65 postpaid 
One of the most living and urgent 

subjects now before the religious world 
is that of the higher Biblical criticism 
and its results. This book embodies 
the results of the latest investigations 
along these lines. 


DAILY PRAISE AND PRAYER, by 
Rush R. Shippen. $1.15 postpaid 
Each page is made up of a selection 

from Scripture, a hymn and a prayer, 

furnishing for each day of the year a 

brief devotional service. 


LIFE’S ENTHUSIASMS, by David 
Starr Jordan. $0.90 postpaid 
An appeal to enthusiasm in the things 
of life, for only by enthusiasm is success 
achieved. 


THE PRIEST, by William L. 
Sullivan. $1.35 postpaid 
To those who are interested in the 
deeper side of life, in this profounder 
region of reality, this autobiographical 
story will appeal. 


THE BEACON PRESS 


25 BEACON STREET - 
NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


‘SAN FRANCISCO 


DR. JOEL, H. METCALF 
will take a limited party to Italy, Italian Lakes, Switzerland, Germany, the 


Rhine, France, and England, sailing for Naples June 20, on a trip of 67 days. 
Send for itinerary to 


171 DANFORTH STREET, PORTLAND, MAINE 


One of the advantages of living on Long 
Island is that on one side of the island 
you can see the sound and on the other 
hear the sea—New York World. 


Hostess: “It looks like a storm; you 
had better stay for dinner.” Jackson: 
“Oh, thanks, but I don’t think it’s bad 
enough for that.”’—Virginia Reel. 


Shopwalker: “She complains that you 
didn’t show her common civility.” Shop 
Girl: “I showed everything in my depart- 
ment, sir.”—Arkansas Utility News. 


Edison complains that college men lack 
imagination. Some professors correcting 
examination papers might be able to check 
him wrong on that point.—Beloit News. 


‘My body is in the valley,” sings one 
of our younger poets, “but my soul is 
among the mountain-tops.” Apparently 
one of these sad cases of a poet being 
unable to keep body and soul together.— 
Life. 


“The dictionary,’ stated the eminent 
lawyer solemnly, ‘disagrees with my spell- 
ing of this word.” “In that case,” sug- 
gested the equally eminent colleague, 
“take an appeal to the encyclopedia.”— 
Pittsburgh Chronicle-Telegraph. 


“Yes,” said the gentleman who was 
showing a stranger about the great city, 
“our public library contains 100,000 refer- 
ence books.” “Must be helpful.” “Well, 
I don’t know. I fear we refer to that fact 
more than we do to the books.”—Lowisville 
Courier-Journal. 


People say the churches are empty be- 
cause ministers are not sincere, but have 
to preach exactly what they are told; 
and then when a minister shows that he 
is sincere and preaches exactly what he 
believes, the Church itself makes it too 
hot for him. What is a minister going 
to do with the dilemma? asks our old 
friend, Dr. Frank Crane. 


Willie fell seriously ill, but refused to 
take the medicine that the doctor had 
prescribed. His mother, before his re- 
peated refusals, lost all hope. “Oh,” she 
wailed, “my boy will die! My darling boy 
will die!” But from his sick-bed Willie 
spoke gently. “Don’t worry, mother,” he 
said. “Father will be home soon, and 
he’ll make me take it.’—Ottawa Citizen. 


A kind neighbor had offered Tom his 
dress-suit for the youth’s first formal 
dance. On the night of the party Tom 
timidly rang the bell and was admitted 
to his benefactor’s presence. “Tom,” said 
the man, who remembered his own boy- 
hood days distinctly, “have you a white 
shirt and studs, too?’ ‘No, sir,” blurted 
Tom; “to tell you the truth, I haven't 
anything but a bath.”—Washington Star. 


William Jones, returning to Hanover 
for his junior year at college, critically 
observed his fellow-passenger. When the 
opportunity arose he asked him where 
he was bound. “To Hanover,” replied the 
man, Jones thought rapidly. The man 
was too old to be a freshman, and his 
clothes were too outlandish and shabby 
for an undergraduate. Finally Jones 
smiled. “What are you?’ he asked, “a 
traveling salesman?’ ‘Why, no,” replied 
the other, “I am the new BHnglish pro- 
fessor.”—Judge. 
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AND SEVENTY DOLLARS 


is the pension the income from the 
Permanent Fund will pay to sixty-one 
aged ministers on our pension list. 


EVERY DOLLAR ABOVE THIS 
COMES FROM ANNUAL CONTRIBUTIONS 
GIVE US $10,000 THIS YEAR 


You did this two years ago. Do it 
again so we may keep the pension at 
$400 a year or better. 


Send contributions promptly to the Treasurer 


HAROLD G. ARNOLD 
54 Kenneth St., West Roxbury, Mass. 


e 
UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION SOCIETY 


FOR YOUR EASTER COMMUNION 
ual Cups 


Over 40,000 churches use 
the Thomas Service. 
= “= Cleanandsanitary. Write 
now for Catalog and Special Trial Offer. 

Thomas Communion Service Co. Box 515 Lima, Ohio. 


CHURCH PEWS MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


THE GEORGE W. WISE CO. 
289-291 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


“The Chest with the Chill in it” 


IN OVER A MILLION HOMES 


MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Barlow’s Indigo Blue Will Not 


In use for fifty years is proof that Spot or 


it is the best. All grocers sell it. 
Streak 


Free Samples Mailed 
ADAM PFROMM & CO. 
Clothes 


Wholesale Druggists 
233 North Second Street - - Philadelphia 


Educational 


THE MAC DUFFIE SCHOOL 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Three buildings. Gymnasium. Swimming. Ball field. Tennis 


courts. Horseback riding. College preparatory, general, special 
courses. Two years Housecraft course. Model practice house. 
Two years secretarial course. 85 girls. 12 teachers. 


1s; JOHN MACDUFFIE, Ph.D. 
* MRS. JOHN MAC DUFFIE, A.B. 


Principa' 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


New Students Admitted Any Monday 
to the Following Courses: Secretarial (College 
Grade), Business, Shorthand, Combined, Civil 
Service, Dictating Machine, Calculating Ma- 
chine, Finishing Courses, 

Other College Grade Courses open in September 


18 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
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Church Announcements 


DORCHESTER, FIRST PARISH CHURCH, 
Meeting House Hill (1630), Rev. Adelbert L, 
Hudson and Rey. L. V. Rutledge, ministers. 
Service, 11 a.m. All are cordially welcome. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
service at 11. Vesper service at 4. Church 
school during the morning service. Wednesday 


‘noon service, 12-12.30. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. Minister, 
Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, D.D. Church servy- 
ices at 11 a.M. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. 
Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), 
corner Beacon Street and Audubon Road. (All 
Beacon Street cars in subway pass the church.) 
Rev. Eugene Rodman Shippen, minister. Rey. 
Edward A. Horton, D.D., minister emeritus. 
9.45 A.M., Church School. 11 a.m., morning 
service. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets. Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., 
and Rey. Harold HE. B. Speight, Ministers. 
Choir of men’s voices; Mr. Virgil G. Thomson, 
organist and choirmaster. King’s Chapel School 
9.80 A.M. Morning Prayer with sermon by 
Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., 11 a.m. Open 
daily 9-4. Noon Services daily except holidays. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), cor- 
ner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Charles E. Park, D.D, minister. Sunday-school 
at 9.45 a.m. Morning Service, 10.30. Com- 
munion Service on the first Sunday of each 
month after morning service. Vespers on 
Thursday afternoons at 4.30 from November to 
Easter. The church is open daily from 9 to 5. 
All are welcome. 


ZEPHYR ELECTRIC ORGAN BLOWER 


is known all over the country. 

Eight thousand churches find econo- 

my in using them. Write for particu- 

lars. THE ZEPHYR ELECTRIC ORGAN 
BLOWER CO., Orrville, Ohio. 

FOR SECOND 


ud | heological Books 


WRITE TO SCHULTE’S BOOK STORE 
Over 50,000 Volumes Classified by Subject in Stock 
WE BUY AND SELL - 
Send for New Catalogue 


SCHULTE’S BOOK STORE % 82 fourrt ave. 


NEW YORK CITY 


Subscribe Now for 


THE REGISTER 


Founded in 1821 
$4.00 A YEAR 
Sane, Progressive, Spiritual 
16 Beacon Street, Boston 9 


